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Having been out of journalism for two 
years and away from sports writing for even 
longer, I’d almost forgotten how much fun 
this business can be. 

And can’t be. 

The past year has been a wild one for 
Nebraska sports fans. It began with the 
Cornhuskers just missing a field goal — and 
the national championship — in the Orange 
Bowl, and things pretty much went downhill 
from there. The baseball strike, the Tonya 
Harding-Nancy Kerrigan soap opera, the 
never-ending O.J. Simpson saga, another 
winning season for Colorado’s football team . 
. . the calamities just never seemed to end. 

But that was last year. This year has 
started off with a bang, at least for Husker 
fans. Tom Osborne has won his first national championship, the Nebraska men’s 
basketball team is ranked among the country’s top 20 and all seems right with the 
world. 

Well, the sports world, anyway. 

The entire Nebraska Sports Magazine staff, from the writers and 
photographers to the graphics artists and publisher, has worked hard — often 
through the night — to get the magazine into your hands, and we’ll continue to do 
so for as long as you want us to. 

Hopefully, that will be for a long time. 

Nebraska is unlike any other state. Its weather patterns, friendly inhabitants 
and fertile farmland all make it unique. But throughout the country, the 
Cornhusker state also is recognized for its commitment to excellence on the 
playing field, arena or court. Athletics are as much a part of life to Nebraskans as 
anything. 

Sometimes, even more. 

Whatever teams or athletes you cheer for in Nebraska, whether its the Huskers 
or the Bluejays, the Lancers or the Racers, any of the hundreds of high school 
teams or thousands of amateur athletes, we’ll be there, providing as much 
information as possible about all your favorites — and even some you haven’t 
heard of. 

Being a sports fan in Nebraska is an exciting pastime, and Nebraska Sports 
Magazine will do its best to make it more thrilling throughout 1995 and beyond. 

It should be a fun ride. We’re glad you’ re taking it with us. 


of 


Please send comments to Nebraska Sports Magazine, 11330 Q Street, Suite 213, Omaha, NE 
68137, or call (402) 333-8544 or (800) 333-8544 outside the Omaha area. Comments also can 
be sent via E-mail to Nebraska Sports Magazine. 
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A, New 1,0¢ ti)! continues to grow as the world’s 


finest telemarketing team! Thanks 
to our outstanding employees, we re 
having to expand to a NEW location 
with state-of-the-art equipment 
N eW for our TSRs. We ve also improved 
Our training center with the most 
recent information technology 


()pPortuyities that gives our employees a 


competitive advantage. 


ath or extra cash, Sitel’s 
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all 
hour 


Wayne State’s Byron | 
will be | 
running with some fast | 
company to start the new | 
year — literally. The senior | 
wide receiver has been | 
selected to play in the Hula — 
Bowl in Honolulu, becoming : 
the first Division II player to | 
appear in the senior all-star : 
game. Chamberlain, who | 
caught 83 passes for 926 : 
yards and earned Division II - 
All-America honors during | 
his senior season, will join | 
Division I All-Americans J.J. | 
and | 
Michael : 
Westbrook on the West | 


Chamberlain 


Stokes of UCLA 


Colorado’s 


squad. 


Lincoln East’s Jamie | 


Krondak, a 6-foot senior 


outside hitter, was named to | 


' the USA Today high school © 
: All-America volleyball team 
: last month. Krondak led the | 
' Spartans to a 38-0 record and | 
: atop 5 national high school | 
' volleyball ranking before : 
: losing to Bellevue West in | 
' the state finals. Krondak led | 
: the Spartans this season with | 
© 319 kills, 195 digs and 65 | 
: ace serves, and has played a - 
- major role in East’s 100-14 | 
: record the last three years, : 
: which includes two Class A | 
runner-up finishes. She has. : 
committed to play volleyball : 
University of | 


at the 
Nebraska-Lincoln. 


Ed Stewart, Nebraska’s © 
: 6-foot-1, 220-pound weak- | 
: side linebacker and a native | 
: of Chicago, was one of three 
: finalists for the Butkis 
: Award, presented annually to 
‘ college football’s best line- 
: backer. Stewart, who started 
- 37 consecutive games for | 
: Nebraska, 
: regular season with 96 
tackles — 41 of which were : 
: unassisted — to finish fifth on : 
' the Huskers’ all-time tackle | 
: chart and earn consensus All- 
' America and Big Eight | 
- Defensive Player of the Year : 


finished 


the | 


: Orange Bowl Jan.1. 


‘ best interior 


lineman, 


finest college football player. 


honors. Stewart recorded 5 | 


tackles — 3 of which were | 
unassisted — in Nebraska’s : 


Honorable Mention 


24-17 to Miami in the : 
: Petsche, a 172-pound junior 
: wrestler, pinned Matt Ellis of 
: Tilden Elkhorn Valley High 
' School in three seconds 


School wrestler Heath 


during a dual Dec. 14. The 


: three-second pin is a national 
: record at the 172-pound 
: weight class. Ellis, a reserve 
: who usually wrestles at 160 
|: on his 
‘ improved to 11-0 on the 
| | season with the pin. The 
‘ national record for any weight 
: class is two seconds by Bay 
: Thamarath of Rockford, IIl., 
- set Feb. 15, 1991. 
Cornhusker offensive : 
_ tackle Zach Weigert, a 6- | 
© foot-5, 300-pound senior | 
' from Fremont, became the | 
- sixth Cornhusker to earn the | 
* Outland Trophy, awarded ; 
- annually to college football’s | 
lineman. | 
: Weigert, who earned consen- 
: sus All-America and All-Big | 
' Eight honors while anchor- ‘ 
- ing the offensive line that led : 
: the Huskers to another 
H Division I team rushing title, 
' received his award before a : 
: national ESPN television | 
audience Dec. 8 during the | 
College Football Awards : 
Show from Orlando, Fla. : 
: Weigert beat out Miami : 
_ defensive tackle Warren | 
' Sapp, who earlier had won | 
the Lombardi Award for the : 
- nation’s top linebacker or | 
and Southern | 
California offensive tackle : 
' Tony Boselli. Weigert also : 
finished 10th in the voting : 
for the Heisman Trophy, | 
awarded annually by the : 
‘New York Downtown : 
Athletic Club to the nation’s = 


school’s team, 


Dana College’s Stacy 
Haas has been named to the 
Nebraska-Ilowa Athletic 
Conference (NIAC) All- 
Conference First Team for 
the second consecutive year. 
Haas, an outside hitter, led 


: the Vikings this season in 


total attacks, total kills, kills 
per game and digs per game, 
and was ranked fourth in the 


: NIAC in kills per game with 


a 3.22 average. Two other 
Dana volleyball players — 
senior middle hitter Angie 
Heise and junior setter 
Stephanie Wilson — received 
all-conference honorable 
mention. 


Nebraska Wesleyan’s 
Gina Duensing also was 
picked for the All-NIAC 
Volleyball First Team. 
Duensing, a junior middle 
hitter from Lincoln, led the 
Plainswomen with 366 kills 
to move to fifth on 
Wesleyan’s career kills list 
with 852. Wesleyan players 
receiving honorable mention 


: were junior outside hitter 
: Jennifer Guthrie, sopho- 
> more outside hitter Kari 
Elgin Pope John High = 


Kastl, junior middle hitter 
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Gina Anderson and senior © 
setter Kristen Wakeley, 
who finished her career as 
Wesleyan’s all-time leader in : 


assists with 3,183. 


The Associated Press has 
named seven Huskers to its 


1994 All-Big Eight Football 
Team. On offense, in addition © 
to Weigert, I-back Lawrence | 
offensive | 
linemen Brenden Stai were : 
chosen, while linebackers ; 


Phillips and 


Troy Dumas, Donta Jones 
and Ed Stewart, and defen- 
sive back Barron Miles were 


placed on the defensive | 
squad. Quarterback Brook ~ 
Berringer, offensive lineman - 
Rob Zatechka, defensive - 
lineman Terry Connealy and | 
defensive back Kareem | 
Moss were named to the all- | 


conference second team. 


Zatechka and Connealy : 
also made the Hitachi/CFA : 
Scholar-Athlete football ° 
team, which acknowledges - 
players who successfully ; 
balance academics and ath- | 
letics, and joined Husker | 
tight end Matt Shaw on the © 
GTE Academic All-America | 
team. Zatechka, a starting © 
offensive guard for the | 
Cornhuskers and a graduate | 
student in biology, has a | 
cumulative 4.0 grade-point | 
average, and was the winner — 


of the Honda Award as the 
country’s top scholar-athlete. 
Connealy, a 


managed a 3.76 GPA in his 
biological sciences major. 


Phillips finished eighth 
in the voting for the Heisman 


Trophy, awarded to the | 
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defensive | 
lineman and agribusiness | 
major, earned his honors 
with a 3.8 GPA. Shaw has | 


country’s best college foot- 


ball player. Phillips, a sopho- - 


more from West Covina, 


season. 
Huskers Connealy, | 
Miles, Stewart and : 


Zatechka have been selected 
to play on the West team in | 
: the 70th annual East-West | 
- Shrine Game in Palo Alto, : 
Calif., Jan. 14. The squad : 
will be coached by Arizona’s : 


Dick Toney. 


Kelly Aspegren and 
Allison Weston, starters on - 
the Nebraska volleyball : 
team, have been selected for 
the GTE Academic All- | 
District Volleyball Team for | 
District VII. Aspegren, a | 
senior pre-education major ° 
from Lincoln, earned the | 
honor with a 3.33 grade- : 
point average, and Weston, a 
junior from Papillion, was 
: picked for her 3.72 GPA in : 
Fisheries & : 
Wildlife. Aspegren and : 
Weston joined teammates | 
Christy Johnson and Peggy | 
Meyer on the Big Hight All- 
Tournament Team. i 
Nebraska Wesleyan’s © 
: Justin Rice has been select- 
: ed to the GTE Football : 
All-America | 


Forestry, 


Academic 


: Second Team. Rice, a sopho- 
: more biology major from 
- Grand Island, has a 3.63 | 
: Calif., earned Associated | 
' Press second-team All- 
: America honors by rushing 
- for 1,722 yards and 16 touch- : 
> downs on 286 carries — a Big © 
Eight sophomore rushing | 
record. He earned one first- 
place vote, as did Weigert, : 
who finished 10th in the | 
voting. The Heisman was | 
awarded to Colorado running - 
* back Rashaan Salaam, who | 
: became only the fourth | 
' college player to rush for : 
more than 2,000 yards in a ° 


grade-point average in 


tackles, including 5 1/2 quar- 


the GTE Academic All- 


District VII 


Division. 


Team 
: biology. He recorded 59 : 


Other state football 
players named to the GTE 
Academic All-District VII 
include Chadron 
State’s Corey Campbell, a 


junior running back with a 
terback sacks, last season. | 
Rice and two Plainsman 
teammates — linebacker Bren : 
Chambers and safety Jeff 
Wall — also were named to | 
: Kearney’s Chad Vokoun, a 
District VII First Team in the : 
College : 
Chambers, a | 
sophomore, earned the honor - 
with a 3.66 GPA, while : 
Wall, a senior, was named : 
> with a 3.53. 


3.53. GPA in pre-medicine; 
Wayne State’s Lamont 
Rainey, a senior running 
back with a 3.45 in pre-law; 
University of Nebraska- 


junior offensive lineman 
with a 3.52 in biology/pre- 
medicine; and Midland 
Lutheran’s Shawn 
Wiseman, a junior kicker 
with a 3.22 in business 


: administration. |)\! 


Inspirational Athlete of the Month 


Nebraska quarterback Tommie Frazier, who missed 
most of the season because of blood clots in his leg that 
formed after a hit in the game against Pacific last Sept. 24, 
returned to earn Most Valuable Player honors in the 
Cornhuskers’ 24-17 win over Miami in the Orange Bowl 
Jan. 1. Frazier, who started the game ran for 31 yards on 7 
carries and completed 3 of 5 passes for 25 yards. Some 
doctors thought at the time of his injury that Frazier might 


not play until next season. 
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Allison Weston 


by Kim Fetzich 


Photo by Eric Francis 


LLISON WESTON UNLEASHED SEVERAL 

record-setting performances this season 

to power the Cornhusker volleyball 

team to an undefeated regular season 
and a No. | ranking until its loss to Penn State 
in the Mideast Regional Finals. 

Weston, a junior middle blocker from 
Papillion, is one of the top blockers in the 
country, recording 20 or more kills 17 times 
during her career and averaging 4.844 kills per 
game. She was named the American 
Volleyball Coaches Association’s National 
Player of the Week for Oct. 31 after recording 
more than 20 kills in each of Nebraska’s wins 
against Illinois and Colorado. 

“You have to be big and athletic to stop 
her,’ Colorado Coach Brad Saindon said. “She 
hits the ball from way up in the air, and she 
gets in the air fast. She’s good against every- 
body she plays. We have to find a way to dig 
her because we won’t touch her at the net.” 

An AVCA first-team All-American in 
1993, Weston was the 1994 Big Eight All- 
Tournament Team MVP and was voted 1994 
Big Eight Player of the Year by conference 
coaches. 

Weston finished among the Big Eight’s top 
10 in hitting percentage, kills, service aces and 
blocks. In Nebraska history, she ranks among 
the top 10 in total blocks, block assists, solo 
blocks, kills and total attacks. 

For the second consecutive year, she was a 
member of the 1994 USA National Team. 
Last summer, she was a member of the U.S. 
Extended “A” team that toured Japan and 
China. 

Weston’s academic success complemented 
her achievements on the court. She was named 
to the GTE Academic All-District team 
(District VII) this year with a 3.72 grade-point 
average. For the second year in a row, she was 
selected to the Phillips 66 Academic All-Big 
Eight Honor Roll First Team. 

Nebraska Coach Terry Pettit said 
Weston has led the Huskers by excelling in 
many areas. 

“She blocks well, she serves tough, she 
plays good defense, (makes good) transitions, 
averages over four kills per game,” Pettit said. 
“In tough matches, sometimes she’ll go up to 
six or seven kills per game. She’s certainly 
played stronger than anybody we’ve played 
against.” 
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Lincoln East’s Zentic to : 

>: named the Omaha World- 
Longtime Lincoln East ~ 

High School football coach | 

Lee Zentic has resigned after 

‘ Lincoln Pius X Coach Vince 

: Aldrich in 1980. 

Zentic, 56, said his deci- 

: Papillion Monarchs Still 

: Flying High 


“T just felt like I was — 


Retire from Coaching 


28 years as the Spartans’ 
mentor. 


sion to get out of coaching 
was a simple one: rest. 


getting burned out and needed 


be a little more relaxed.” 
Although he will no 


longer coach East’s football : 


teams, Zentic said he plans to 


continue as the school’s | 
Education and : 


Physical 
Health department. His ath- 


said, took the news with 
mixed emotions. 


little bit confused,” he said. 


time, I think they understand 
that I need a change.” 


Zentic began coaching at : 
East when the school opened : 
in 1967. Before that, Zentic - : 
a Cornhusker lineman during — 
the late 1950s - coached at | 
Tecumseh, where he won the : 
Class C state championship in - 


1962. He then moved to 


Shenandoah, Iowa, where he 
coached the town’s high : 


school team to a 21-1-3 | 


record over three seasons. 
Zentic compiled a career 


coaching record of 187-127-7, 


including a record of 145-111- 
4 in his 28 seasons at East. 


during the 1970s - including 


1979. 
In 1976, Zentic was 


Herald’s coach of the year, 


and was named the Coach of © 


the Decade along with 


The wins just 


Spirit Monarchs, the city’s 


: 13-/14-year-old midget foot- - 
: ball team. 
The team won its third ° 
* consecutive national champi- — 
onship during Thanksgiving : 


weekend at the National 


: Midget Football Tournament - 
letes and other students, he : 


in Daytona Beach, Fla., 


: beating the New Hampshire 
: Wolverines 42-6 in the first - 
“Right now, they’re a ~ 
» Jersey Cobras 44-8 in the © 
“They’re wondering why I’m : 
doing this, but at the same - 


game, then pounding the New 


championship game to win 
the title in the 13-/14-year-old 


- unlimited weight division. 
The tournament included : 
98 teams from throughout the : 
United States, of all different - 
: her up and saved her life. 

Papillion Coach Don : 
Bellino said his team aver- ° 
aged 13 years, three months ° 
in age, and 133 pounds on | 
: their 36-player roster - one of | 
the smallest, youngest teams : 
: rushing. 


age groups and weight limits. 


at the tournament. 


keep 
. coming for the Papillion — 
a change,” he said. “I need to - 


“That team 


and on the average, we were 


One major flaw Bellino 


were quickly leading 14-0. 


30-0 at halftime. 


onship game. 


raced into the water, pulled 


downs, helping the Monarchs 
generate 


from 
: Montclair (N.J.) had a few = 
240- and 250-pound linemen, : 
: : the Papillion midget football 
: outweighed by 40 pounds per : 
: player” Bellino said. “But we 

Under Zentic’s leader- : 
ship, the Spartans won five © 
state championships - all : 


Bellino, who has coached 
Papillion’s team for 19 years, 
credits his team’s success to 


program, whose 10 other 


: teams all eventually funnel 
had film on them and found : 
some of their weaknesses, 
and were able to exploit : 
- them.” 
four in five years. His 1975 : 
championship was in the first © 
Class A championship won in: 
a playoff. His last came in 


players into the varsity 13- 
and 14-year-old team. 
Another factor in the 


: Monarchs’ success has been 
: their spread offense - a 
and his assistants noticed was ‘ 
Montclair’s unstable punting = 
game. The coaching staff : 
made a few adjustments | 
during practice. The result: 
four blocked punts in the ° 
game, the first two of which | 
came after Montclair’s first © 
_ two possessions of the game. | 
: Those blocks gave Papillion : 
_ the ball at the Montclair 18- : 
: and 20-yard-lines, and they 


sophisticated formation by 
midget football standards. 

“We pass about 45 to 50 
percent of the time,” Bellino 
said. “Other teams can’t do 
that. It’s usually three yards 
and a cloud of dust, so most 
other teams don’t know how 
to contain a passing game 
like ours. 

“Plus, in youth football, 


- you’ve got to score within 
eight plays or normally you 
Papillion led New Jersey 
: usually drive longer than that 

Papillion quarterback = 
Brandon Eymann three touch- : 
down passes in the champi- : 


won't score at all. We can 


if we need to, while other 
teams can’t.” 
Papillion’s 13- and 14- 


: year-old team currently has a 

Ryan Whittmus led the | 
Monarchs with four touch- © 
downs in the championship : 
game - two receiving, one : 
rushing and one on an inter- : 
: ception return. But his big | 
- day didn’t stop there. 
About an hour after the : 
: game, while the players, 
parents, fans and coaches | 
: were celebrating the champi- 
onship at the beach, a : 
: Papillion cheerleader found | 
herself caught in a strong = 
undertow current. Whittmus :; 


five-season, 53-game winning 
streak in the Nebraska Midget 
Football League, which con- 
sists of 44 teams from the 
metropolitan Omaha area. 


' CWS to Remain in 


Omaha for the Rest of 


: the Century 


The City of Omaha has 


: signed an agreement with the 


National Collegiate Athletic 
Association to keep the 
College World Series in 
Rosenblatt Stadium for at 


least five more years, through 
: the year 2000. 

In the first game against : 
New Hampshire, Papillion’s : 
Eric Veasley carried 12 times : 
for 184 yards and three touch- 
: These improvements come on 
353 yards of : 
: renovations made after a 1990 


The contract calls for 
about $3 million in improve- 
ments to the aging stadium, 
including a new press box. 


the heels of the $8 million 


7 


contract, which included a 
new scoreboard and addition- 
al seating. 

The CWS has been 
played in Omaha for the last 
44 years. 


New Crowns for the 
Royals 

The Omaha Royals will 
have a different look for the 
1995 season - at least from 
the forehead up. 

The Triple-A baseball 
team will wear two new caps 
, which were designed and 
produced by New Era Cap 
Co. in - where else? - Derby, 
N.Y. The caps feature the 
Royals’ familiar “O” logo 
overlaid on a five-point gold 
crown, with the rest of the cap 


Finally 


Royals Home Cap 


colored dark blue. The only 
difference between the two 
caps is the visor. At home, the 
Royals will wear a cap with a 
gold visor, while the road cap 
will be solid blue. 

The change in the cap 
logo is the first significant 


change in the club’s 26-year 
history. 

Omaha Royals President 
Joe Adams said the caps, 
which were unveiled in early 
December at the Baseball 
Winter Meetings in Dallas, 
Texas, have received “a very 


Royals Road Cap 


favorable reaction” from 
baseball executives through- 
out the country. 

“We kept the history and 
integrity of our franchise 
while also keeping up with the 
times,” Adams said. “We're 
sure it’s going to be a hit.” 
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by 


jim rose 


The players today 


evoke the memory 
of those brave souls 
who would rather 
die than allow King 
George to control 


their new world. 


Ever the Optimist for 1995 


OUNDLESS OPTIMISM IS: 


the tone for 1995, 


lution is there. If we 


see on the landscape? 


will be forever different as a 
result of one, cataclysmic 


Was 


December when The 


pay to see a big-league game 


without big-league players. : 
Fifty-one percent said yes. | 
They also asked if we'd | 
watch a game of substitute | 


players on television — 63 
percent said they would. 


Those kinds of numbers : 
are like a body count toa |: 
colonel in the Army. They : 
tell you which direction the | 


war has turned. This battle is 


all but over. The owners : 
have won. They have a : 
Congress, | 
willing to place on the back | 
burner any anti-trust action, — 
and the players won’t win | 
many court battles, even — 


Republican 


with the national labor rela- 


ly violates the law. 


You've heard the axiom: | 


“Takes as long as an act of 


in the short term. 
The Major 
Baseball Players Association 


may walk out, even picket, | 


but the owners will still have : 
‘ baseball stadiums and lots of 
Well, at least the reso- — 
: for a shot at “The Show.” 
were sports scouts for the | 
coming year, what might we | 


minor-league talent itching 


rosters. But the owners are 


like Milwaukee Brewers’ 


for games with 


replacement players. 


themselves from themselves. 


charges are unnecessary and 


unprepared youths to play a 


has come for their extinction. 


they say, it’s about indepen- 


: dence. They say they have : 
no freedom. No freedom? : 


What, exactly, is freedom 
when we’re talking about 


: playing a game? How much 
: freedom does one need to go 

Undoubtedly, some fans | 
will stay away, uninterested — 
‘' in the new names on the | 
Major-league baseball | 
_ banking on the belief that the 
' game is still the thing. Many, — 
day. The worst day. That — 
the day back in : 


out and play baseball? A 
few of the players who actu- 
ally paid attention in high 


- school or college history 
: class have cited the colonists 


and their revolution against 


: British economic oppres- 
officials, will lower ticket 
| prices 
Associated Press took a poll 
and asked us whether we'd : 


sion. The players today 


' evoke the memory of those 
' brave souls who would 
I’m saddened by the | 
- greed and the selfishness of 
the players. As I’ve stated — 
before, I don’t believe in the 
salary cap. It clearly illus- | 
trates that the owners aren’t | 
- capable of controlling their 
' own costs and need a mech- | 
anism in place to protect © 
' years ago, when all the 
But I also believe major- | 
league players are grossly | 
- overcompensated. As a | 
result, ticket and concession | 
prices are too high, parking — 
- argument the players are 
the wealth heaped on these — 
' offered the colonists 50 
game is making the person | 
filling the uniform look ter- : 
' rible. 
tions board, because the : 
central issue remains the : 
interpretation of what actual- 


rather die than allow King 


‘ George to control their new 


world. That is, control their 
new economic world. 
You’re playing loose with 
facts, fellas! 

There’s a big difference 
between taxation on goods, 
services and commerce 200 


money went back home, and 
major-league baseball today. 

Ask yourself this ques- 
tion: If you buy the 
Declaration of Independence 


using — if King George 


percent of all their direct 
revenues, with no taxes, 


' having only to work six 

The concept of using pro : 
athletes as heroes and role | 
models was basically a good — 
* one until now. Anymore, | 
most of them are such awful | 
: people that maybe the time 
Congress.” If the union — 
expects to get a quick | 
change of the law, let it | 
stand in line. It won’t happen — 


months a year, freedom to 
move anywhere after just 
four years, and health and 
retirement benefits - don’t 
you think we’d all still be 


: drinking tea and eating 
' crumpets every day? 

From the outset of this 
dispute, the players have © 
assured us all that the whole | 

: flap is not about money. No, 
League | 


If we do have replace- 
ment players in ‘95, you 
know they’ll play hard, sign 


: every autograph, answer 
: questions cheerfully and with 
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sir,” “ma’am, 
“thank you.” |\\! 


please” and 


NEW ENGRAVED BRICK WALKWAY 


Help Us Build The Newest Tradition... 


BIG RED Cbechevard 


The winning tradition continues —_ locker room to the stadium Your investment is tax- 
at Nebraska in 1995. To entrance.” deductible to the University 
Celebrate Nebraska’s newest We invite you to have your Athletic Program. 


tradition, the tunnel walk, the 
University of Nebraska is 
building Big Red QBealvard This 
special walkway can be built 
with your help “from the football 


1994 
Undefeated 
Big 8 
Champions 


YES, | would like to help build Big Red Aeuhearnd. 
I wish to invest in 4”x8” brick(s) at $100 each 
I wish to invest in 8”x8” brick(s) at $250 each 


Please send check or money order to: 
University of Nebraska 
Athletic Development Office 
216 N 11th, Suite 202 
Lincoln, NE 68508 
(402) 472-2367 


Name: 
Address: 


City: ST: ZIP: 
Telephone Number: ( ) 


Your one time donation will ensure your brick will be part of the Big Red Boulevard through 
the year 2000. Your donation does no apply towards ticket priority, seating or parking. 


name engraved in one of the 
boulevards’ bricks. Help us start 
the newest Nebraska tradition. 
Please fill out the form below to 
invest in the Big Red QABcalevard. 


Support the 1994 National Champion Nebraska Cornhuskers! 


With your help we can continue 
the Nebraska tradition of having 
the best fans and continue to 
improve the best college football 
stadium in America. 


1994 
Undefeated 
National 
Champions 


There are two rows for each brick and room for 
16 characters and/or spaces per row. Please photo- 
copy this form if you would like to order additional 
bricks or hand them out to family and friends so 
they can get involved. 

Please follow the example below to fill in your 
bricks. Print clearly and exact what you would like 
engraved on your bricks in the boxes below. 


Sample Form: 
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by Jeff Zeleny 


For 22 years, Tom Osborne had been working on it. 

Working on winning a national championship. Working on winning 
“the big one.” Working to gain the national respect that even he claimed he 
didn’t necessarily need or want. 

So much work, it seemed, and so little time. 

Near-perfect regular seasons, but not-so-perfect post-seasons have been 
the prominent stereotype of Cornhusker teams during the Osborne era. 
Regular-season and Big Eight wins had always come easy, chimed the 
critics. 

“But he just can’t seem to win the big one.” 

Let the record show that on the first day of 1995, all that changed. 

It happened in classic style on the field where Osborne and his team had 
been ridiculed and criticized many times before — and where Bob 
Devaney, Osborne’s predecessor and boss, had won back-to-back national 
championships in 1970 and 1971. 

Although undefeated Nebraska earned the national championship 
trophy by beating Miami 24-17 in the FedEx Orange Bowl, the hometown 
Hurricanes didn’t fall easily. Three quarters of fumbles, penalties and inter- 
ceptions plagued the Huskers through the game’s first 45 minutes. When 
Miami took a 17-7 lead, Husker fans in the stadium and across the country 
began to sense that another dream season was on the verge of becoming a 
nightmare. When Husker linebacker Dwayne Harris tackled Miami quarter- 
back Frank Costa in his own end zone for a safety, Nebraska fans breathed 
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Linebacker Dweé 
harass 


ational Champions 


lyne Harris (86) and his Blackshirt teammates 
; the Hurricanes in the Orange Bowl. 


a sigh of relief. 

But it was the game’s final seven 
minutes that will be remembered fondly 
by Nebraska fans and loathed by the 
Hurricane faithful. 

It was during those minutes — 
perhaps among the seven finest minutes 
in Husker history — that Nebraska 
broke through. Two Cory Schlesinger 
touchdown runs of 15 and 14 yards put 
the cap on the victory and began the 
Husker celebration. 

Osborne got his first dose of victory 
with less than 10 seconds remaining in 
the game as linebacker Leonard 
Alexander and tight end Eric Alford 
dumped ice and water from an orange 
cooler on him as he made his way 
across the battered and torn Orange 
Bowl field to congratulate Miami 
Coach Dennis Erickson. With his head- 
phones dragging behind him, Osborne 
winced and managed a smile as the 
cold water trickled down his body. 

Moments later, pandemonium 


engulfed the red-bathed north side of 


Nebraska’s fans whooped it up throughout the night in the Orange 


Bowl stands. 


the stadium as Osborne was carried 
across the field on his player’s shoul- 
ders. 

“Everyone was very excited, every- 
one was jumping around, you couldn’t 


hear yourself think,” said Nebraska 
quarterback Tommie Frazier, the 
game’s Most Valuable Player. “It was 
something you will savor for a life- 
time.” 


Cornhusker defenders signal the end of the third quarter and the start of the fourth, which they owned. 
Miami’s offense finished the fourth quarter with negative yardage. 


Above: Miami quarterback Frank Costa (11) fires a pass to wide 
receiver Johnathan Harris (3) during the Hurricanes’ first series of 
the second half. 


Above: Harris pulls in the pass from Costa, breaks tackles and 
sprints toward the end zone. 
Below: Harris crosses the goal line to put the Hurricanes up 17-7. 


Frazier, playing in his first game 
since he was sidelined with a blood clot 
more than three months ago, completed 
3 of 5 passes for 25 yards and rushed 
seven times for 31 yards. The quarter- 
back from Bradenton, Fla., played only 
11 minutes during the game, but was 
the spark needed to turn on Nebraska's 
fire in the fourth quarter. 

Players hugged, screamed and 
danced as they put on their black 
national championship T-shirts and 
caps minutes after the game’s conclu- 
sion. Most of the record-setting crowd 
of 81,753 was silent. But the estimated 
20,000 Nebraska fans and the entire 
football team filled the entire stadium 
with their cheers. 

“I’m proud to be a Cornhusker and 
I’m proud to play for coach Osborne,” 
said Nebraska offensive guard Brendon 
Stai. “What can I say? He deserves it.” 

Osborne, the winningest coach in 
college football, has unsuccessfully 
vied for the national championship 
three times before in postseason bowl 
games. But Osborne, who had been 
through nearly every college football 
situation, entered new territory during 
the early morning hours of Jan. 2: He 
was escorted into the bowl’s winning 
press conference. 

“Sorry I was late,” Osborne told 
reporters gathered after the game in the 
Stadium Athletic Club. “I didn’t know 
this room existed.” 

And so went the typical Osborne 
style of calmness. A man who just suc- 
cessfully completed one of his most 
adverse seasons. A man who beat the 
unbeatable Miami Hurricanes on their 
home field. A man who just added the 
national championship to his already 
prestigious coaching statistics. 

A man who maintained his seem- 
ingly constant serenity throughout the 
early morning hours of Husker 
mayhem. 

Players who know Osborne better 
than most of his Nebraska fans assured 
the world that he would react to the 
accomplishment later. 

“He’s the type of coach who really 
doesn’t show his emotions much,” 
Frazier said. “But I’m sure that once he 
has a chance to think about it, he'll 
shed a couple of tears and get pretty 
excited about it.” 

There was plenty emotion and 
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I-back Lawrence Phillips (1) follows tackle Rob Zatechka (56) through Miami’s defensive line late in 


the fourth quarter. 


excitement to go around after the his- 
toric victory. Long after the stadium 
lights were turned off and the Miami 
fans shuffled solemnly out of the 
stands, Nebraska fans cheered and 
whooped it up. 

Former Nebraska coach and athletic 
director Devaney, the last Husker coach 
to win a national championship, came 
to the field after the win to congratulate 
Osborne. 

“I think Coach Osborne has been 
the finest coach in this country for a 
long while,” Devaney said. “I think this 
finally culminated what a great coach- 
ing job he has done. Now, they can 
never say he don’t win the big ones — 
he’s won it.” 

No one was doubting Osborne’s 
coaching abilities or team this time 
around. After seven consecutive losses 
in three different bowls, this year was 
the year for Osborne. Erickson said he 
was impressed by the way the Huskers 
played. 

“Our kids played very hard, but you 
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just can’t make the mistakes we did and 
have the penalties we had, particularly 
in the first half,” Erickson said. “At 17- 
9 we had a lot of opportunities and 
couldn’t take advantage of them, so 


we've got to give them credit for that. 
They came out when they had to, they 
ran the football and ran the option at the 
end to make some plays.” 

The Huskers were handed advan- 


Nebraska fullback Cory Schlesinger rumbles in to score the 
winning touchdown with 2:46 remaining in the game. 


tages throughout the game, but failed to 
capitalize on many of them. In the most 
bizarre play of the game, Miami punter 
Dane Prewitt chased down a snap that 
sailed over his head and soccer-kicked 
the football across the field and through 
the end zone. He was charged with an 
illegal kick, which gave Nebraska the 
ball on Miami’s 4-yard-line. 

However, on the first play, a pass 
from Nebraska quarterback Brook 
Berringer — the quarterback who had 
replaced Frazier for most of the season 
— was intercepted by Miami safety Earl 
Little, who gave the Hurricanes the ball 
and a reprieve with 13:55 remaining in 
the game. 

On Nebraska’s next possession, 
Frazier returned to the game. Two 
series’ later, the Huskers had scored on 
the first of Schlesinger’s two runs, 
which was preceded by a 25-yard burst 
by I-back Lawrence Phillips. The score 
put the Huskers within two points, 17- 
15. Osborne, who had chosen to go for a 
two-point conversion and failed after 
Nebraska’s late touchdown in the 1984 
Orange Bowl against Miami — in the 
same end zone — decided it was time 
again. This time, though, the conversion 
was successful, as Frazier connected 
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Above:Nebraska’s offensive linemen pose on media day with the 
national championship trophy, which they eventually took home. 


Below: Cornhusker quarterback Brook Berringer hands off to I- 
back Lawrence Phillips during the third quarter. 


Nebraska wingback Abdul Muhammad pulls in a pass for a key 


first down in the third quarter. 


with Alford to tie the score, 17-17. 

After a four-play Miami drive, the 
Huskers wore down the Hurricanes’ 
defense on a four-minute drive that 
ended with Schlesinger’s second touch- 
down game’s scoring — and ended the 
Hurricanes’ chances for a win. 

“Field position killed us,” said 
Miami wide receiver Chris T. Jones. “It 
was hard to keep battling from deep 
inside our own territory.” 

The Hurricane errors were part of 
the luck that finally followed Osborne 
and his team into their bowl game. 

“I’m very pleased and grateful,” 
Osborne said. “As a person who puts a 
lot of emphasis on faith, I put a lot of 
thanks to God.” 

After the game, Nancy Osborne 
joined her husband on the field and in 
the press conference. But with the hun- 
dreds of reporters milling around, the 
two didn’t have much time to celebrate 
the victory together. As Osborne con- 
tinued interview after interview, Nancy 
stood against the stadium walls with a 
red and white “Unfinished Business” 
sticker on her shirt, beaming about the 
national championship game her 
husband and team won. 

“It makes it more worthwhile,” 
Nancy said. “I think we’ve come close 
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and really should have won it a couple 
of other times. It’s just nice to have the 


world’s recognition. 

“Tt’s nice to have the respect.” 

After more than an hour of inter- 
views and speeches, Osborne walked 
down the hallway of Gate 12C for the 
last time. Beginning next year, the 
Orange Bowl will be moved up the 
road in Joe Robbie Stadium 

Only eight hours earlier, Osborne 
and his 13-0 Huskers had come into the 
stadium surrounded by the orange, 
green and white colors of Miami. But 
following the game, the Little Havanna 
community of Miami in which the 
Orange Bowl resides was a sea of 
Nebraska red. 

A printing press set up in the back 
of a truck parked outside the stadium 
was frantically cranking out Nebraska 
national champion posters. 

At 1:26 a.m., the bus caravan 
pulled out of the Orange Bowl parking 
lot with Nebraska fans still cheering 
and waving from the inner-city streets. 
Signs posted the front window of the 
buses told the complete story: 

“National Champions — Nebraska 
24, Miami 17.” a 


Nebraska Coach Tom Osborne gets a victory ride off the ffield. 
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COACH OF THE YEAR 


Back in January 1984, Nebraska 
Coach Tom Osborne assured heartbroken 
Cornhusker football fans that the sun 
would still rise the morning after his 
team’s last-second 31-30 loss to Miami in 
the Orange Bowl. 

It did. Just as it had for millenniums, 
the sun rose in the eastern sky, even 
though many Nebraskans probably didn’t 
notice for a while. Their beloved Huskers, 
ranked No. | since before that season even 
started, had just lost what many perceived 
as Osborne’s best chance to capture his 
first national championship since becom- 
ing Nebraska’s coach in 1973. 

But no one’s heart was as thoroughly 
shattered 11 years ago as Osborne’s. And 
no one could have hidden it better. 

This Jan. 2, the sun came up again. But 
unlike that gloomy day in 1984 — and the 
days preceding each of Nebraska’s last 
seven bowl games — it seemed to shine a 
little brighter on the snow-swept plains. 

The Huskers finally had won the 
Orange Bowl, beaten Miami and captured 
another national championship, all in one 
shot. No one was as pleased as Osborne. 

And, again, no one could have hidden 
it better. 

Because of his coaching accomplish- 
ments, this season as well as the 21 before 
it, Nebraska Sports Magazine has named 
him the Coach of the Year. 

Someone should. 

Oregon’s Rich Brooks, the wire 
service coach of the year, certainly has 
done a fine job with the Ducks, taking 


them to their first Rose Bowl since the 
1950s. Penn State’s Joe Paterno, one of 
Osborne’s best friends, is almost always 
deserving of the honor. 

But 1994 was simply Osborne’s year. 

No matter what happened on or off the 
field, Osborne moved ahead like he 
always has: with class. From the injuries to 
his top three quarterbacks to his locker 
room dilemma in the Orange Bowl, 
Osborne just kept calm. And kept winning. 

Osborne’s accomplishments since 
becoming Nebraska’s coach in 1973 are, 
to say the least, impressive. He has com- 
piled a 219-47-3 record, making him the 
winningest active Division I-A coach and 
placing him at No. 7 on the all-time win 
list. He has taken his teams to postseason 
bowl games in each of those 22 seasons, 
and has never coached a team to fewer 
than nine wins in a season. 

Osborne has come close to winning a 
national championship time and time 
again, only to see his dreams come crash- 
ing to earth under the weight of just about 
anything imaginable. 

In 1978, the Huskers finally broke a 
six-year losing streak to Oklahoma with a 
thrilling 17-14 win in Lincoln only to lose 
one week later to Missouri, 35-31. 

In 1981, the Huskers were flagged for 
offensive holding eight times in their 22- 
15 Orange Bowl loss to top-ranked 
Clemson, after having been penalized for 
the same infraction only twice in the previ- 
ous 11 games. 

In 1982, it was blown calls by the offi- 
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cials against Penn State that helped hand 
Nebraska its only loss in 13 games. In 
1983, it was the devastating defense of a 
Cinderella Miami team in the Orange 
Bowl. In 1984, it was I-back Doug 
DuBose running into a wall of Sooners on 
fourth down and goal-to-go. 

Oklahoma won 17-7 in 1987 to beat 
top-ranked Nebraska. In 1990, the Huskers 
lost two games: to co-national champions 
Colorado and Georgia Tech. In 1991, it 
was Miami’s speed. In 1993, it was a 
missed field goal against Florida State. 

Whether it was poor officiating, 
“Sooner Magic,” missed opportunities or 
simply better opponents, something was 
always lurking in the winter shadows, just 
waiting to throw a wrench into Osborne’s 
plans and the rest of the tool chest into the 
Husker fans’ dreams. 

But this year, Osborne accomplished 
something much more than beating 
Miami: He avoided the possibility of 
someday retiring with lots of wins and 
no national championship, 

His retirement from coaching will 
come some day. Maybe not next year, 
and maybe not even the next. But it will 
come eventually. Just like his first 
national championship. 

But whenever he does step down, 
Husker fans can take comfort in 
knowing one thing for sure: The sun will 
still come up. a 
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It’s Saturday morning, less 
than 12 hours after a 204-yard, 
three-touchdown performance 
against a city rival. 

The telephone rings. 

“(Insert name), this is Joe 
Coach from (insert college). 
That was some performance 
last night. Just think, a year 
from now, you'll be running up 
those numbers for the (insert school 
colors). 

“Keep up the good work and we’ll 
be talking to you soon.” 

Count on it. 

For exceptional high schoo! athletes, 
especially in the prime-time sports of 
football, basketball and volleyball, the 
recruiting experience is but another 
battle scar of athletic achievement. 

Across the nation, thousands of 17- 
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For high school sports 


heroes, college recruiting 


season means ringing 


telephones and stacks of 


mail - and making the 


choice of a lifetime 


and 18-year-olds are pursued, courted 
and wooed by college coaches looking 
for an edge that will put their programs 
over the top in coming years. 

The recruiting process, especially 
with blue-chippers, begins well before 
senior class photos are snapped. There’s 
no hiding for a standout athlete. 

In Omaha, one of those standouts is 
Central High School running back 
Ahman Green, a 6-foot, 200-pound tail- 
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ouch... 


back who runs the 40-yard 
dash in 4.45 seconds. 

After a successful junior 
season — 1,200 yards rushing 
and 16 touchdowns — Green 
was on the wish list of many 
college recruiters. Who could- 
n’t use a speed back with 
power? 

If any coaches overlooked 
Green, Allen Wallace, who publishes 
SuperPrep Magazine in Laguna Beach, 
Calif., let the cat out of the bag. In last 
fall’s SuperPrep’s pre-season publica- 
tion, Wallace listed Green as the top 
prep running back in the country. 

For Green, the recruiting process 
began in earnest following his junior 
season. In the sixth-month period from 
January to June, the high-flying Eagle 
received letters from almost half of the 
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more than 100 NCAA Division I 
schools. 

“T was getting five letters a day,” 
Green said of his postal deliveries. 

His senior season statistics immedi- 
ately brought more letters. Green ran for 
1,591 yards and 14 touchdowns, and 
averaged 9.8 yards per carry. He finished 
his high school career with 3,820 yards. 

“At the beginning it was hectic 
because everybody was calling,” Green 
said. “Right now, it’s OK because it’s 
almost over.” 

In the interim, Green said, he literal- 
ly tossed and turned at night over his 
decision. 

“Sometimes I'd lose sleep thinking 
about it, but eventually I'd go to sleep,” 
Green said. “I talked to my parents and 
friends when it bothered me a lot, just to 
get some of the pressure off my back.” 

One of the benefits of the process, for 
Green, was building a stronger relation- 
ship with his stepfather, Edward Scott. 

“We got real close through this 
stuff,” Green said. 

Green eventually narrowed his 
choices to Nebraska, Michigan, Notre 
Dame and Arizona. He has made offi- 
cial visits to all but Nebraska, which is 
scheduled for mid-January. 

The recruiting trips — the NCAA allows 
visits to five schools per athlete — are the 
highlight of long and arduous process. 

“The trips were all fun,” Green said. 
“T made a lot of new friends and it was 
a good experience.” 

When Green finally makes his deci- 
sion either on or before the first signing 
date of Feb. 1, he will have arrived at 
that point in a calculated manner. 

“All of the schools fulfill my needs 
academically and athletically,” he said. 
“It’s just about how I feel about the 
school and how I fit in with the coach- 
ing staff and team.” 

Not all recruits stretch the recruiting 
period into January. Some, like Omaha 
Burke’s offensive guard Adam Julch, 
make oral commitments before the 
season is over. Julch committed to 
Nebraska last fall. 

Omaha Creighton Prep’s T.J. Pugh, 
one of the most sought-after basketball 
recruits in the Midwest, let the 
University of Kansas know his decision 
before he tipped off his senior season. 

For every blue-chip recruit, there are 


Omaha Central tailback Ahman Green’s decision of where to 
attend college will make some coach very happy. 


hundreds of high school athletes waiting 
to be asked to the dance. 
Sometimes the wait is long. 
Recruiting, by nature, is a rippling 
procedure. Most Division I schools have 
in the neighborhood of 20-25 football 
scholarships to award each season. 


It is important for big-time programs 
to land their first choices, or at the very 
least, their second choices. 

So where does that leave Nos. 3, 4, 5 
and 6? Hanging on to a dream. 

And often, paying their own tuition 
bills. a 
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arch Madness 
has nothing on 
Nebraska’s vol- 
leyball team 
during playoff 
time each 
December. 

While college basketball has its 
March Madness, Nebraska Coach Terry 
Pettit and the Cornhusker volleyball 
team have captivated fans with 
December Delirium at the NU 
Coliseum. 

The Huskers have led the NCAA in 
average attendance four of the past five 
years, attracting 3,531 fans per home 
match this season and drawing 60,228 
spectators in 17 matches. 

So just what is this particular strain 
of Cornhead coming to see? Good vol- 
leyball for one. Actually, some of the 
best to be found in the United States. 
There are more banners — but not all 
championship banners — hanging from 
the rafters of the NU Coliseum than just 
about anywhere except Boston Garden. 
The Huskers have won 18 Big Eight 
Championships and advanced to the 
Final Four three times under Pettit. 

The Huskers were ranked No. | for 
a most of the 1994 season and advanced 
to the NCAA Mideast Regional Final 
with a 31-0 record before falling to 
Penn State 12-15, 15-11, 15-9, 15-8. 

Colorado Coach Brad Saindon 
knows a little about the Nebraska 
program. His Buffalo squad broke the 
Husker hold on the Big Eight titles with 
tournament wins in 1992 and 1993, as 
well as a regular-season title in 1993. 
Nebraska reasserted its dominance this 
season, sweeping four matches from 
Colorado, including a three-game sweep 
in the NCAA Mideast Regional semifi- 
nals. 

“They're better than we are and they 
proved that four times this year,” 
Saindon said. “We must have set some 
kind of record playing the No. | team 
four times in a season. 

“That team is relentless. They grab 
you by the collar and slap you around 
until they’re done with you.” 

Fourteen Huskers had earned All- 
America honors under Pettit coming 
into this season. Junior Allison Weston 
became a member of the All-America 
First Team for the second consecutive 
season, while junior Christy Johnson 


and senior Kelly Aspegren were named 
to the team for the first time. 

And the honors don’t stop with the 
players. Pettit was named National 
Coach of the Year by the American 
Volleyball Coaches Association. 

Nebraska fans know they have a 
quality program in the Husker volley- 
ball team. 

“We're the best in the land and it’s 
the best sport on campus,” said Chad 
Larson, a senior at Nebraska from 
O’Neill. 

Larson and Mike Schaller, also a 
senior from O’ Neill, have attended vol- 
leyball matches since their freshman 
year. They agree with other fans that 
they have a direct impact on the success 
of the team. 

“This is better because you have 
more of an impact,” Schaller said. “It 
makes it that much more exciting.” 

John Sanders of Waterloo wandered 
over to the Coliseum after a football 
game on a cold day a few years back. 


“It seemed like it was a place to 
warm up,” Sanders said. 

That was then. And now? 

“IT haven’t missed a match in four 
years,” Sanders said. 

Sanders’ red beard and black base- 
ball cap loaded down with pins and 
buttons, make him easily recognizable. 
Volleyball fans don’t hesitate to 
approach him. 

“I can go anywhere and they say 
“Where is the hat?” he said. 

The players themselves recognize 
the important role the crowd plays. 

“They were so loud. They were so 
into it. They were so excited,” Johnson 
said, after the Huskers’ regional semifi- 
nal victory over Colorado. “Not that 
that’s unusual. They know how impor- 
tant this is. They know we’ve worked 
hard. They’re into it as much as we are. 
There always supportive. They’re 
always into the game. They’re always 
lining up early to see our match.” 


Aspegren agreed. 

“It’s just a wonderful feeling,” she 
said. “Everyone knows the game of 
volleyball and they know what it’s 
about. They’re so enthusiastic. It brings 
the team up. It fires up and gets us 
ready to play every match.” 

In short, Nebraska’s fans know and 
appreciate volleyball. 

Especially Husker volleyball. 

“We have a core group of volleyball 
fans that are at every match — 3,000 
people that come no matter who we are 
playing or when we are playing,” Pettit 
said. “I think they’re well-educated in 
volleyball. I think they’re as knowl- 
edgeable a fan group as there is in the 
country. 

“T’m certainly appreciative of the 
interest in the program. I know our 
ladies appreciate the opportunity to go 


out and perform in front of an audience 
like that.” 

Val Novak, a two-time All-America 
setter for Huskers in 1989 and 1990 and 
a current assistant coach for the team, 
said that because fans come to see good 
volleyball, they usually are courteous to 
the opposing team. 

“Our fans don’t get crazy or 
hostile,” she said. “They really react to 
what’s going on. They get into it, but 
it’s not like they’re saying ‘Oh, your 
mother’s this,’ or whatever. I’ve been 
in situations where the crowds has been 
very hostile. That’s not our crowd at 
all.” 

In fact, Pettit said, Lincoln, as a 
whole, is supportive of his team. 

“We're in a community that sup- 
ports all kinds of things,” he said. “Tt 
supports people is the arts. It supports 
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The Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes encourages the 
heroes of the sports world to 

be positive influences to the youth of America. You do not 
have to be an athlete to be a positive influence. You can help 
the Fellowship of Christian Athletes by becoming a 
supporting member. Write to the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes, P.O. Box 711, Milford Nebraska 68405 or call 
Wendell Conover at (402) 761-3166 


people in education. It supports athlet- 
ics. It’s a very good place to live. If you 
do anything well here, there are people 
who will come support you.” 

While the Huskers have been near 
the top for years, their home arena has 
evolved during the past few years into 
quite a cozy building. Among the recent 
additions are a new sound system, a 
new scoreboard, better overhead light- 
ing and a new floor. New bleacher seats 
bring the capacity up to 5,000. 

“Facility-wise, it’s been a gradual 
upgrading,” Pettit said. “We feel we 
have one of the better facilities in the 
country.” 

Novak said the changes to the 
Coliseum have made a big difference. 

“T always tell the girls they’re 
spoiled,” she said. “The locker rooms are 
so different. Just the whole facility has 
changed. It’s great. My freshman year 
we put up about 100 to 150 rickety, 
wooden chairs on the floor. That’s what 
we sat on and that’s what the crowd sat 
on. My sophomore year we ended up 
getting the one set of bleachers on the 
south side of the court. From there, the 
fan support got a lot better. 

“T remember my junior and senior 
year, when we were warming up there 
were lines five people thick all the way 
down around to the front of the rec 
center. It literally went from crowds of 
about 600 to 1,000 up to 5,000.” 

Those 5,000 people are all types, 
Novak said. 

“We get crowds from the 70- to 80- 
year-old range to 2- and 3-year-olds in 
cheerleading outfits,” she said. “We get 
students on campus, professors, your 
everyday people coming in off the farm. 
The atmosphere they just love.” 

The fans come to see the players and 
the players come to Nebraska because 
of the fans. 

Johnson, who played high school 
volleyball at Millard North, recalled 
her amazement at the size of the Husker 
crowd during a recruiting visit to 
Lincoln. 

“T was here during a first-round 
regional game,” she recalled. “The 
crowd — I just couldn’t believe it. I had 
played maybe in front of 500 people at 
the most. I just remember thinking 
“Wow, I want to play in front of this 
many people who are so into the game 
and so supportive and so crazy.’ “ 


Nebraska’s Allison Weston sets up her teammates against Oklahoma. 


Aspegren, who started her Nebraska 
career as a walk-on from tiny Callaway, 
experienced the Coliseum atmosphere 
for the first time when she took the 
court for an alumni match her freshman 
year. 

“T was totally amazed at how many 
people came,” she said. “They’re all 
great supporters. You can’t ask for a 
better crowd.” 

While playing away from home can 
be difficult for any athletic team, the 
Huskers face what may be an even 
greater dilemma. Instead of playing in 
front of a large, hostile crowd, they may 
face a small silent crowd of a few 
hundred. 

“T think it’s a real challenge for us,” 
Johnson said. “The crowd gives us 


energy and adrenaline and emotion. 
Sometimes when you go to play a 
weaker Big Eight team, there’s 100 
people if they’re lucky. All the emotion 
and all the energy comes from ourselves 
and our team. It’s hard to play if your 
not emotional and your not excited. 

“We really have to work hard to get 
excited and get motivated for those 
games.” 

The Huskers will lose Aspegren and 
middle blocker Peggy Meyer to gradua- 
tion, but Weston and Johnson return, 
which should put the Huskers among 
the nation’s top teams in 1995. 

The early winter months will be no 
time to be thinking about March 
Madness, but rather time to prepare 
another case of December Delirium. 
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1994 National Champions 


NU at Kansas St. — 2:00 pm 


Northern lowa at CU — 2:05 pm 


Oklahoma at NU — 2:00 pm 


UNO at NU — 7:30 pm 
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CU at Illinois St. — 7:01 


NU at Missouri — 2:00 pm 


Des Moines at Lancers — 
7:05 pm 


NU at lowa St. — 2:00 pm 


Dubuque at Lancers — 7:05 pm 


NU/James Madision/Ohio St. 


CU at Bradley — 7:00 pm 
at Clemson — 10:00 am 


NU at Kansas — 7:00 pm 


Waterloo at Lancers — 7:05 pm | Wisconsin at Lancers — 7:05 pm 


Thunder Bay at Lancers — 
7:05 pm 


Lancers at Green Bay 


Wichita St. at CU — 4:45 pm Lancers at Green Bay 


NU at Colorado — 7:00 pm 


NU at Missouri — 7:30 pm Southwest MO St. at CU —7:05 pm 


NE High School State Wrestling Tournament — Lincoln (Bob Devaney Sports Center) All Day 


22 23 
CU at Evansville — 7:00 pm 


Lancers at Sioux City Lancers at Des Moines 


CU at Southern Illinois — 6:05 pm 
NE High School State Swimming & Diving Championships — Lincoln (Bob Devaney Sports Center) All Day 
ES, «Women’s Basketball 


SPORTS =~. 
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In basketball, the term “role player” con- 
jures up visions of a mediocre player toiling for 
playing time — someone who almost never 
touches the basketball when the game is on 
the line. 

Nothing could be further from the truth 
for role-playing Nebraska forward Terrance 
Badgett. 

A better, more appropriate term to 
describe the responsibilities placed on the 
broad shoulders of this explosive athlete 
might be “specialist.” 

“We see Terrance evolving into a 
player like the San Antonio Spurs’ 
Dennis Rodman,” Nebraska Coach 
Danny Nee said. “Someone who is 
counted upon to provide rebounding 
and defense.” 

But grabbing rebounds and 
blocking shots wasn’t why Nee 
convinced Badgett to stick around 
in his home state to play college 
ball. Just three years ago, the 
“Pride of South Omaha” was 
known more for his offensive panache than for 
his tireless work ethic and quiet leadership 
skills. 

Badgett, who once scored 40 points in a 
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Terrance Badgett accepts 
his role and makes the 
Cornhuskers a better team 


high school game, has had to step out of the 
limelight and into the shadows to aid the 
Cornhuskers in their quest for a fifth consecu- 
tive NCAA Tournament appearance. 

To hear Nee compare Badgett’s on-court 
skills with Rodman, the NBA’s bad boy, 
does not do justice to Badgett’s off-court 

friendliness, soft-spoken manner and boy- 
next-door demeanor. 

“Terrance is as nice as they come,” 
said Nick Joos, Nebraska’s associate 
sports information director. “He does a 
lot with the kids in Omaha, putting on 
camps and doing community service 
work with underprivileged youths.” 

For Badgett, 22, returning to the 

streets of Omaha was a return to his 
roots. As the oldest of five sons born 
to Rosetta Badgett, he was a natural 

leader and a phenom on the basket- 
ball court. 

By the time he enrolled at 
South High School, the reputa- 
tion he built on the playgrounds 

in north Omaha had proceeded him. The 6- 
foot-6, 185-pounder was regarded by many as 
the player who could carry the Packers to their 
first state championship in 30 years. 
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wo other standout South 
players — guards Cedric 
Hunter and Willie Brand — 
had gone before him but 
fallen short of delivering the 
hardware. Hunter led the 
state in scoring his senior 
year (1983), and eventually 
helped guide Kansas to an appearance 
in the NCAA Final Four. Brand earned 
all-state honors at guard in the late 
1980s, but both were limited by their 
supporting casts. 

Starting every game of his high 
school career, Badgett was surrounded 
by talent his junior and season seasons 
at South — some were saying the 
Packers were the quickest high school 
team in 20 years — and used his quiet 
leadership to mold the team into a 
championship contender. 

“T didn’t have to do much coaching 
to develop his talent,” said Joe 


Neuberger, Badgett’s high school 
coach. “I think the good Lord had a lot 
to do with that.” 

Badgett’s running-and-gunning, 
pressing-and-trapping Packers lost only 
two games his junior year, knocking off 
two-time defending state champion 
Millard South in districts en route to a 
65-53 win over Lincoln Northeast in 
the 1990 Class A championship game. 

Badgett put on a memorable perfor- 
mance for the Devaney Sports Center 
crowd in the title game — pulling down 
15 rebounds to go along with his 28 
points, including a thunderous victory 
dunk at the buzzer. 

A wide grin fills Badgett’s round, 
boyish face when he recalls “The Dunk.” 

“T think that was the best highlight 
of my life so far,” he said. “It had been 
30 years since South had won state. It 
was the same way when I came to 
Nebraska. We had never gone to an 
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NCAA game and won. We had never 
won a Big Eight Tournament title. 
Those are two of my goals. I feel we 
can do that here.” 

Badgett’s high school career ended 
quietly a year later. Although he aver- 
aged 24 points and 11 rebounds per 
game, the Packers fell short of their 
quest for a return trip to the state tour- 
nament. The race to recruit Badgett, 
however, was in full swing with Kansas 
State, Southern California, Michigan, 
Creighton and Nebraska calling. 

“At Nebraska, the coaches and 
players made me feel at home, and 
that’s important,” Badgett said. “I 
wasn’t worried about what the people 
in Omaha were saying. I was just con- 
cerned that my mom wanted me to 
come here. She liked the program and it 
was close to home.” 

“T also came here for the South 
High community. They’ve supported 
me down here.” 

It would be an entire year before his 
high school fans could come and cheer 
for their favorite son. A redshirt season 
in 1991-92 improved Badgett’s skills, 
but also lowered his morale. 

“I had to understand that there were 
people here longer than I was,” he said. 
“T had to learn from them and under- 
stand the game. I hated waiting, 
though.” 

But keeping his head up during the 
tough times was former teammate 
Bruce Chubick. Another in-state 
product, Chubick worked his way into 
the starting lineup his senior season and 
eventually earned All-Big Eight honor- 
able mention honors. 

“Bruce was always telling me, ‘Just 
play like you’re back at South High. 
Play with confidence. Be mentally 
tough and go to the boards strong,’” 
Badgett said. “He taught me that if 
you're having a bad game, work hard 
on defense. He was always there, 
pushing me, giving me that confidence 
to be better.” 

Badgett plunged onto the scene for 
the 1992-93 season 35 pounds heavier 
than his high school playing weight. 
Along with the added bulk for the 
rough-and-tumble Big Eight schedule, 
he also had a better understanding of 
the game. 

“Terrance has observed and learned 
from all the other players that came 


before him,” Nee said. “His growth has 
been real balanced. He’s grown as a 
person just as much as he has as a 
player.” 

Badgett has been around the 
Nebraska program longer than any 
other player on this year’s roster. 
Forward Melvin Brooks, the lone senior 
Husker, played his first two seasons at a 
North Carolina junior college. 
Badgett’s seniority, Nee said, has trans- 
lated into a valuable leadership role on 
this year’s squad. 

On a team of stars, Badgett is 
content to stay behind the scenes if it 
extends the Huskers’ success. With 
potential All-Big Eight players Jaron 
Boone and Erick Strickland around 
him, Badgett wonders what might’ve 
been had another in-state star and long- 
time friend — Omaha Benson’s Andre 
Woolridge — hadn’t transferred away 
from Nebraska to Iowa two years ago. 

“T really got to know and under- 
stand Andre when he was here and 
when he left, I was disappointed,” 
Badgett said. “But you have to realize 
God does things for a reason and Andre 
wasn’t right here. God had a different 
role for him to play somewhere else.” 

Despite being overshadowed by the 
exploits of Chubick, Eric Piatkowski 
and Jamar Johnson his freshman and 
sophomore seasons, and Strickland and 
Boone this year, Badgett has shown 
flashes of offensive brilliance. 

As a freshman, he scored 15 points 
in 16 minutes against Colorado. Last 
year, he made 6 of 9 shots for 15 points 
in 16 minutes against Florida A&M 
before tallying his career scoring high 
of 19 in a win over Iowa State on 9-of- 
12 shooting. 

His shining moment so far at 
Nebraska, he said, occurred in the 
waning moments of the Huskers’ 68-64 
upset over No. 3-ranked Kansas his 
freshman year. Badgett came up with a 
steal and drove the length of the court 
for a resounding dunk with three 
seconds left to seal the win. 

“He’s a big-play maker and he’s 
very explosive,” Nee said. “He can 
rebound, he can score and he can play 
both forward positions.” 

More important for the Huskers, he 
has become their defensive stopper. 
Watch him operate on an opposing 
team’s offensive star — be it a guard, 
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forward or center — and you'll see him 
push, shove and bump relentlessly. 
With the likes of 7-1 Greg Ostertag of 
Kansas and 7-footer Bryant “Big 
Country” Reeves roaming the lanes of 
Big Eight games, Badgett often plays 
with the ferociousness of someone four 
or five inches taller. 

But it’s when the ball changes 
hands that Badgett’s even more in his 
element, streaking down the sidelines 
on the break, aiming to fill the lane for 
a follow-up tip or a stuff. - 

“I was offensive-threat minded at 
South High,” he said. “It was all about 
scoring and not so much defensive- 
wise. I had to discipline myself here at 
Nebraska to play defense first and score 
later.” 

Although he doesn’t pull the trigger 
often, he’s accurate when he does. 
Badgett’s career field-goal shooting 
percentage hovers around the .500 
mark. His scoring average early this 
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season reflected his specialized role. 
His scoring average of 7.1 points was 
down slightly from 8.6 points per game 
last year but up from the 6.7-points he 
averaged as a freshman. 

Statistics also prove his worth 
defensively. His 26 blocked shots led 
the team last year and he came into this 
season as Nebraska’s leading returning 
rebounder with a 4.6-per-game average. 
Through this seasons first eight games, 
he averaged six rebounds a game — 
second best on the team. 

Although he can’t control what lies 
ahead for him on the court, Badgett has 
done his best to lay a strong foundation 
for his post-playing days. He’s pon- 
dered a career in law enforcement while 
working on his human development 
major. If all goes as planned, he'll earn 
his degree in December 1995. 

“The coaches and I feel this would 
be a tremendous accomplishment,” Nee 
said. ® 
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NU’s Richard Grace already 
has two NCAA individual 
championships and a national 
team title under his belt. But 
for him, it's not enough 


Richard Grace is a man with little 
spare time. 

He doesn’t mind. He knows a busy 
schedule is the price to pay for success. 

Grace, a 5-foot senior from Omaha, 
is a member of the defending national 
champion Nebraska men’s gymnastics 
team and the winner of the NCAA par- 
allel bars individual title last season. 

A typical day for Grace begins at 6 
a.m., when he rises to cram in more 
studying before his first class begins 
two hours later. When his class schedule 
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ends for the day, around 2:30 p.m., his 
practice schedule begins. 

Grace heads to the men’s gymnas- 
tics training room within the cavernous 
Bob Devaney Sports Center, where he 
works on his routines and techniques 
until 6 p.m. He leaves to grab a quick 
bite to eat. Then it’s back home to study 
until midnight or later before turning in 
for a few hours of sleep. 

Then, at 6 a.m., the routine starts all 
over. 

It’s easy to see why Grace scoffs at 
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the ever-present “pampered athlete” 
stereotype. 

“Some people think athletes have it 
so easy,” he said. “But they don’t 
realize how hard it is to juggle classes, 
studying and workout schedules day in 
and day out. It doesn’t leave you much 
time for yourself.” 

Grace’s immediate concerns, other 
than finishing his degree in criminal 
justice, are simple: to defend Nebraska’s 
team title and his individual title in the 
parallel bars — two things most college 
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gymnasts merely dream of defending, 
much less winning. 

For Grace, success is nothing new. 
Like the 6 a.m. wake-up alarm, it’s 
something he expects. 

As a freshman, he won the Big Eight 
vault title. As a sophomore, he earned 
the national title in the floor exercise 
with a score of 9.80 (out of a possible — 
and rare — score of 10). Last year, it was 
the parallel bars. This year? 

“We'll have to wait and see,” he 
said. 

Nebraska Coach Francis Allen also 
expects success. 

Allen has won eight national team 
championships at Nebraska and coached 
two U.S. Olympic teams — in 1980 and 
1992. In his 25 seasons guiding the 
Huskers, he has coached 32 NCAA indi- 
vidual champions and four Olympians. 
His athletes have picked up 142 All- 
America awards — earned by finishing 
among the top six in an individual event 
at the NCAA championships — and has 
coached his teams to either a first- or 
second-place finish in 14 of the last 16 
NCAA team championships. 

Allen’s influence on his athletes is 
evident in the classroom, too. He has 
coached four academic All-America 
selections and his gymnasts have earned 
26 academic All-Big Eight awards. 

As a result, Allen knows who has 
world-class potential and who doesn’t. 
Grace, he said, definitely has it. 

“He has great work ethic,” Allen 
said. “Richard is someone who always 
goes all out, and he’ll do whatever you 
ask him to. He’s a gamer. He’s not afraid 
of anything, and he has all the tools to 
turn that into quite a show in Atlanta.” 

Atlanta. Home of the 1996 Summer 
Olympic Games. The place where Grace 
hopes to end his chase of a lifelong 
dream: a spot on the U.S. Olympic 
Team. 

“I’ve been training my butt off for 
that,” he said. “It’s something I’ve 
wanted for a long time.” 

Aside from performing well during 
the season and at the NCAA champi- 
onships, Grace said, making the Olympic 
team has a lot to do with politics. 

“You pretty much have to have a 
name for yourself, or you don’t go,” he 
said. “Coaches and judges have to know 
who you are, and I don’t think anybody 
really knows me yet, so I have a lot of 


work to do.” 

Allen disagreed. 

“T can’t understand how he could be 
worried about people knowing his 
name,” he said. “Richard has definitely 
made a name for himself. He’s at a level 
where every coach and judge in the 
country knows him. 

“Believe me, if that’s his biggest 
worry, he’s got it made.” 

Just being a Nebraska gymnast, Allen 


said, gives Grace a headstart over other 


Olympic hopefuls. 


“The judges out there know the 
Nebraska boys are around,” he said. 

Grace began gymnastics at age 9 
after watching competitions on televi- 
sion. 

“T saw these guys on TV doing these 
amazing things,” he recalled, “and I 
wanted to be able to do the same things 
someday.” 

His parents, Richard and Lucille 
Grace, enrolled him at the Omega School 
of Gymnastics in Papillion, where he and 
his family lived at the time, and then at 
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McCracken’s Gymnastics Academy in 
Kansas City, Mo., after a family move. 
After another move back to Omaha, 
Grace found his way to Cahoy’s 
Gymnastics, a starting point for many 
Husker gymnasts who have gone on to 
earn All-America awards and even spots 
on the U.S. Olympic Team — Jim Hartung 
and Phil Cahoy (whose father runs the 
gym) and Dennis Harrison are three who 
come to mind. 

After graduating in 1991 from 
Millard North High School, where he 
earned high school All-America status, 
Grace verbally committed to Oklahoma 
after he learned Nebraska had no plans 
to offer him a scholarship. When a 
scholarship did open up for him in 
Lincoln, Grace was not thrilled about 
being anyone’s second choice. In fact, 
he said, he was quite upset. 

But after talking to then-Husker 
gymnast Dennis Harrison - who finished 
his collegiate career last season with six 
All-America awards and the NCAA All- 
Around title - Grace decided that there 
was no place like Nebraska, at least for 
him. 

He does not regret his decision. 


Richard Grace is hoping to become the next Cornhusker to make 
the U.S. Olympic team. 


EXPERIENCE THE FAST TRACK ATTACK! 


Omaha Racers vs Mexico Aztecas 
Halftime “Hot Spots” contest for all fans! 


SAT. JAN. ZI, 7:09 pm 
J. A N U A R Y G A ME. LY ! Omaha Racers vs Rockford Lightning 
Enjoy the antics of SPORT, the new creature created by 
Phillie Phanatic, & try to WIN A CAR in the Ratigan Motor 
ED. JAN. Il, 7:0 Center/CD 105.9 Neon Free Throw Extravaganza! 
Omaha Kacers vs Sioux Falls Skyforce 
A FIERCE 1-29 RIVALRY! Get ready to MAKE NOISEI 


FRI JAN. Z7, 7:09 pm 


FRI JAN. 12 7:05 pm Omaha Raeers vs Tri-City Chinook 
Omaha Racers vs Shreveport Crawdads Metz Baking Company giveaway and music by Omaha's 


Featuring the hilarious antics of Calvert DeForest, aka “LARRY favorite party band, THE FISHHEADS! 
BUD MELMAN” from the David Letterman show! “Stupid 


Human Tricks” and more, all sponsored by KMTV, Telecom GAT. JAN, 28, 7:05 


-92! Snecial prizes distri ! 
USA, and Z-92! Special prizes distributed throughout the game! Ovsibes Kanave vs Oktibomea Tis Pavaky 


SAT JAN 14. 7.05 Check out this division rival & dance to the THE FISHHEADS! 
Omaha Racers vs Quad City Thunder af 
UCLA T Guar «| TICKETMASTER: Younkers, Homer's, Pickles, select Hy-Vees, 


OMe CE Meno Blockbuster Music & the AKsarben Box Office. Charge-by-phone: 427-1212 
STREETLIFE BAND from the NBA’s Milwaukee Bucks! 
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“T love it here,” he said. “The 
coaches are great. They know a lot 
about gymnastics and how to get the 
most out of you, and the fans really 
know the sport.” 

Grace received a lot of coaching 
from the older team members, too, 
when he first came to Nebraska. 

“T learned a lot from them, like what 
to focus on in practice and what judges 
are looking for in meets,” he said. “My 
freshman year, when I performed, it was 
crap. I was scared to perform. They 
helped me over all of that, too,” 

Winning the NCAA parallel bars 
title last season came as a surprise to 
Grace. Heading into the event, he 
already was pleased with what had 
transpired earlier that weekend in 
Lincoln: The Huskers had won the 
team title the night before the individ- 
ual championships. 

“We already had what I wanted,” 
Grace said. “Going into the event, I 
didn’t think I would win it. I wanted to, 
of course, but having the team title, it 
wouldn’t have been the end of the world 
if I hadn’t.” 

Grace performed in the middle of 
the pack, which, he said, alleviated 
some of the pressure. 

“T just relaxed and let things 
happen,” he said. 

Grace scored a 9.575 - good 
enough, it turned out, to win the event. 

“Tt was awesome,” he said. “T can’t 
put into words how it felt. It was even 
better because it was so unexpected.” 

The team title, though, was the 
goal of the entire team — and some- 


thing Grace actually expected to win. 
That was “a pretty good feeling, too,” 
he said. 

“It’s incredible to put everything 
you have into accomplishing a big goal, 
like winning the team title, and then 
winning it,” he said. “I want the fresh- 
men on this team to experience that 
feeling.” 

For Grace, the feeling he wants to 
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experience next is that of winning a 
medal at the Atlanta Olympics. 

“It’s something ’ve dreamed of ever 
since I started competing in gymnastics,” 
he said. “But first, before that could ever 
happen, I have to make the team.” 

He stared at the floor for a moment, 
then smiled. 

“T guess only time will tell,” he said, 
“whether that’s going to happen or not.” i 
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When Dan Kowal thinks about how far Brian Swanson 
has come since his days playing mite hockey in Alaska, he 
can’t help but smile. 

“He was a short little fat kid,” Kowal recalls. “He was 
pretty hefty then.” 

But those traits, Kowal quickly realized, were overshad- 
owed by others: coachability and inherent athletic ability. 

Kowal isn’t surprised that Swanson led the United States 
Hockey League’s Omaha Lancers in scoring last season. Nor 
was he surprised to learn that the 18-year-old earned a schol- 
arship to play hockey for Colorado College in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

And he won’t be surprised should Swanson play profes- 
sionally overseas or in the National Hockey League someday. 

“You can’t put a ceiling on him yet,” said Kowal, who 
coached Swanson in Alaska from age 7 to 16. “You can’t tell 
how good he’s going to be.” 

Lynn Swanson has other memories of her son’s early days 
on the ice. She remembers watching with other parents as 
their sons, as youngsters inevitably do, played bunch hockey 
around the puck. 


“Brian got the bright idea that he could break out of the 
crowd and go for it,” she said. “And he did.” 

She knew even then that her son had a future in the sport 
she originally tried to discourage him from playing. Boys 
growing up in Alaska just want to play hockey, but Swanson 
said she had other plans for her youngest son and his brother, 
Aaron: soccer, T-ball, gymnastics . . . anything but hockey. 

Finally, though, Lynn consented, but not without a 
warning: The first complaint, the first time she had to haul 
their gear, the first problem of any kind, there would be no 
more hockey. 

It was a warning no one ever had to worry about. 

“That’s all they ever wanted to do was play hockey,” she 
said. “We never had a problem.”. 

Kowal watched the younger Swanson as he progressed 
through the Alaska hockey ranks: mites, squirts, peewees and 
up. When he reached high school, Swanson made a believer 
out of his high school hockey coach, too. 

Kowal remembers asking the coach what he thought 
about Swanson: “‘If he works hard, maybe he can make our 
team,”” the coach replied. 


by Kevin Warneke 
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But Kowal knew better. 

Swanson found himself on the 
fourth line, but quickly set his team- 
mates up for scores. 

“He made them better,” Kowal said. 
“Once (the coach) saw what a gamer 
the kid was, Swanson found himself on 
the first line.” 

And Swanson wasn’t about to stop 
there. He made his school’s star player 
even better, Kowal said. He made him 
Player of the Year. 

That was only the beginning. But at 
the time, Swanson said, he didn’t 
realize how good he was. Not even the 
honors and awards that had begun 
piling up gave him a hint. He was 
named to the 1993 U.S. Select 17 Team 
that toured Japan. He was named 
Alaska’s “Player of the 
Year” his junior season, 
scoring 40 goals and 
49 assists for the 
Anchorage 
Midgets. He 
had done about 
all he could in 
Alaska. 

It was time 
to move on. 

“Alaska hockey 
kind of tops out,” 
Swanson said. “I needed to 
leave Alaska to play against 
better competition.” 

Mike Hastings had the 
perfect place for Swanson to go, 
a place where he could take that 
next step in his hockey career. 
Lancers Coach Mike Guentzel 
sent Hastings, then his assistant, to 
Alaska to scout the talent. He came 
back with plans to bring Swanson and 
other future Lancers to Omaha. 

For Lynn Swanson, the sport she 
tried to keep her sons from playing was 
now taking her youngest child thou- 
sands of miles away from home. She 
knew Brian needed to face better com- 
petition to improve his game, but it 
didn’t make the separation any easier. 

“It’s hard,” she said. “We don’t get 
to see him play. We don’t get to see 
him grow.” 

For Swanson, coming to Omaha for 
his senior year of high school was made 
easier by the fact that the Lancers sported 
a half-dozen Alaskans on the roster. One 
teammate was Tom Kowal, his boyhood 
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friend and Dan Kowal’s son. 

“We'd all been together for a 
while,” Swanson said. “That made the 
transition easier. You only had to get to 
know 12 guys instead of 24.” 

The first half of Swanson’s inaugur- 
al season as a Lancer was nothing 
special. The second half, though, 
brought improvements in his play after 
the Christmas break. It was only then 
that Swanson realized that hockey could 
be his ticket to a college scholarship. 


He led the 1993-94 Lancers in 
scoring, with 46 goals and 57 assists for 
103 points. Swanson was selected in 
the fifth round of the 1994 NHL draft. 
Although he graduated from Millard 
North High School last year, he decided 
to put off college for a while. He 
wanted one more season with the 
Lancers. 

Colorado Coach Don Lucia decided 
that he could wait, too. He had noticed 
Swanson’s numbers at Omaha and knew 
of Swanson from his days coaching at 
the University of Alaska-Fairbanks. 
Now, Lucia was aiming to add 
Swanson’s name to the Tigers’ roster. 

“He wanted to play for a college in 
a conference,” Lucia said, “and we 
were coming off a good season.” 

Swanson was considering joining 
the younger Kowal at Alaska- 
Anchorage until he visited the Colorado 
Springs, Colo., college. 

“It’s a great place to get an educa- 
tion,” Swanson said. “The hockey team 

is on the rise and the players are 

great.” 

As a youngster, Swanson said, he 
dreamed of earning college scholar- 
ship to play hockey, not to play in the 
NHL. The National Hockey League 
was is a dream for another time. 

“It’s a free education. You can’t 
beat that,” he said. “It’s something 
you can always come back to long 

after hockey is over.” 

With his next four years 
mapped out, Swanson figured he 
could focus his attention on 
helping the Lancers win the 

Junior A National Tournament 

and improving his game. 

Hastings predicted that 

Swanson would be the man 

Lancer opponents would 

have to contain this year. 

Swanson barely got 
out of the box before an 
injury sent him back. In 

the Lancers’ second 
game of the season, he 
partially tore the 


Lancers center Brian Swanson battles with a Rochester player for 
the puck. 


medial collateral in his left knee. 
Swanson said he was battling for the 
puck behind St. Paul’s goal when he 
was hit from behind, twisting his knee 
when he fell. Swanson didn’t think the 
injury was serious, but the doctors did. 
He was benched until the injury had 
time to heal. 

Swanson quickly found that watching 
wasn’t nearly as much fun as playing. 

“Any athlete doesn’t want to sit,” he 
said. “You can’t feel content. The best 
thing you can be doing is to be 
playing.” 

The preseason hype didn’t affect 
Swanson’s play before the injury, and 
Hastings doesn’t expect it to for the 
remainder of the season, either. 

“The only pressure Brian Swanson 
feels is the pressure he puts on 
himself,” Hastings said. “He’s a self- 
motivated player.” 

Swanson also realized that the 
USHL isn’t collegiate hockey, and that 
he’ll have to improve to compete. 
Hastings has helped by identifying two 
aspects of Swanson’s game in need of 


enhancement — goals Hastings calls 
“obtainable.” 

First on the list was strength, some- 
thing with which Lucia agrees. 

“You need a tremendous amount of 
strength,” he said. “You’re playing 
against older and better players.” 

The second improvement, Hastings 
said, is toughening his defensive play. 

“He’s got to play better hockey 
from the blue line on back,” Hastings 
said. 

Lucia added one more thing to 
Swanson’s list: consistency. 

“He’s going to have to learn to play 
at a high tempo all the time,” Lucia 
said. 

Kowal is confident that his former 
pupil is up to any challenge that might 
come his way. And although he guided 
his progress for 10 years, Kowal is 
reluctant to take any credit for 
Swanson’s accomplishments. 

In his mind, his job is over. 

“I’m just going to sit back with a 
smile on my face,” Kowal said, “and 
watch how far he can go.” = 
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Call fier intense, but definitely call : 
Shannon Wright a winner. 


by Mike Friend? 


The transition from high school to college athletics is 
often the rudest awakening a young athlete can endure. 

Such a transition requires skill, composure, maturity and 
fearlessness. 

But above all else, it requires an intensity that usually 
can’t be taught at the high school level. 

Fortunately for Norfolk’s Shannon Wright, that intensity 
has been present for a long time. 

Wright, a senior at Norfolk High School and one of 
Nebraska’s top prep swimmers, has won six medals — four 
gold and two silver — in her three years of Nebraska State 
Tournaments. Two of those gold medals came in Wright’s 
freshman year. 

“She really is one of the most determined people I know,” 
said John Erwin, Norfolk’s swimming coach. “Sometimes, 
she kind of intimidates other girls on the team a little bit. She 
is out to win all the time, and the intensity shakes people up 
sometimes.” 

Throughout her high school career, Wright has continued 
to improve, constantly shaving seconds off of her individual 
event times — all of which already are the fastest on her team. 

In fact, her 52.80-second clocking in the 100-meter 
freestyle is just a little more than | second slower than the 
state record in that event. 

“She hasn’t lost a race in the conference in the three years 
that she’s been here,” Erwin said. “She’s grown stronger over 
the years. Her strength is what has taken her to the next level, 
and it will continue to move her to the next level as well.” 
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Wright already has committed to swim for Coach Cal 
Bentz at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, choosing the 
Cornhuskers’ program over Texas A&M, California-Berkeley 
and Indiana. 

Bentz said he and his assistants had their eyes on Wright 
for a long time, and are obviously pleased with her choice of 
schools. 

“She has good skills and good power,” Bentz said. “We 
hope that with more concentrated training, shell have the 
opportunity to rise to an even higher level.” 

Wright also is happy with her decision to attend Nebraska 
— and is even more relieved to be finished with the recruiting 
process. 

“There is always pressure to sign early, and I didn’t get to 
visit a lot of other colleges. But I knew I wanted to go to 
Nebraska,” she said. 

Bentz said he didn’t pay much attention to which schools 
were or were not recruiting her, or to those who weren’t. 

“Tf everybody in the country wanted her, great,” he said. 
“If nobody else wanted her, well, that’s their problem.” 

Bentz said he believes that with the addition of Wright, 
Nebraska may have snagged its best class of recruits since he 
began coaching at Nebraska 19 years ago. 

Along with Wright, Nebraska has landed standout per- 
formers in David Foster of Lincoln High School and Omaha 
Westside’s Lisa Olander — Wright’s longtime rival. 

Wright has “a great attitude toward her competition,” 
Bentz said, and that rivalry should help both athletes in their 


transition from high school to collegiate levels of competition. 

Wright agrees, because her respect for competition 
comes naturally. Her older sister, Meghan, was her primary 
rival in Shannon’s underclassman years at Norfolk High 
School. Shannon, now 18, believes her rivalry with Meghan 
— who is two years older — helped her deal with extremely 
competitive situations. Especially after Shannon started to 
surpass her older sister in several events. 

“Tt caused some tension in our house,” Shannon recalled. 
“T tried not to compete with her, and the coaching staff did a 
good job of keeping us out of the same races. But there was 
competition. 


“When | lost for the first time in my sophomore year, 


| cried a lot. | kind of made up my mind that day that | 
didn’t like that feeling.” 


“Tt was hard for her (Meghan), but she never showed any 
animosity toward me.” 

Wright began swimming when she was 5, and her adoles- 
cent jousting with her older sister started almost as early. 

“My older sister started swimming and I had to do what 
she was doing,” Wright said. “There was no way that Meghan 
was going to go out and do something without me trying to do 
the same thing.” 


- Shannon Wright 


1SCUS 


The result of Wright’s early lessons was a well-defined 
distaste for losing that still lingers, and probably always will. 

“T simply hate to lose,” Wright said. “Everybody is friend- 
ly away from the pool, but when I get in the pool, everything 
changes. I’m just a huge perfectionist. 

“When I lost for the first time in my sophomore year, I 
cried a lot. I kind of made up my mind that day that I didn’t 
like that feeling.” 

While Wright admitted she may feel a tinge of invincibili- 
ty in high school, she also knows that college is sure to bring 
some losses and, ultimately, heartache. 

But she also understands the difference between the com- 
petition of the two levels — a realiza- 
tion that will make future losses easier 
to absorb. 

“In college . . . I will start off at 
the bottom,” Wright said. “Right 
away, when I started swimming in 
high school, I expected nothing but 
wins. [ll be coming from the bottom 
instead of starting at the top.” 

But for now, Wright has unfinished business at Norfolk. 

“My goal is to get the state record in the 100 (freestyle),” 
she said matter-of-factly. 

What about the 100-meter breaststroke? 

“T’ve been told that record is unattainable,” she said. 

Which, for Shannon Wright, means it will be near the top 
on her list of things to do. a 
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Mike Denney came into the 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 
wrestling program the same way as 
many of the young men he coaches. 

Straight from high school. 

“When I came to UNO from coach- 
ing at Omaha Bryan, I had no college 
coaching experience,” Denney recalled. 
“They took a very big chance on me, 
and I’ve never forgotten that. UNO has 
always been good to me.” 

For 16 years, Denney has returned 
the favor. Under his guidance, the UNO 
wrestling team has ranked in the NCAA 


by Nick Schinker 


Division II top 10 the past 14 consecu- 
tive seasons. Among the past and 
present wrestlers he’s coached are 76 
Division II All-Americans and 10 
national champions. Denney twice has 
been named the NCAA Division II 
Coach of the Year, most recently in 
1991. 

This year, the Mavericks opened the 
season ranked No. 3 in the country. 
Since last November, they have domi- 
nated the competition in several tourna- 
ments. Their goal: A return appearance 
in the Division II national tournament, 


Photos by Eric Francis 


which will be at the University of 
Nebraska at Kearney in March. 

Ask Denney about the key to 
UNO’s consistent success and he 
probably won’t attribute it to good 
coaching. 

“When you have athletes perform- 
ing well, then the coach benefits,” he 
said. “It all comes down to talent, and I 
want my squad to have the most. 
Really, I think coaching is overrated.” 

Ask some of his wrestlers and it 
might be the only time they dare to dis- 
agree with their coach. 
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“When I look at him during a match, 
he makes me feel very motivated,” said 
two-time All-American Steve Costanzo. 
“He’s inspirational. He makes me want 
to win.” 

Ralphael Kizzee agreed. 

“He’s taught me to stay positive,” 
said Kizzee, a junior who wrestles in 
the 167-pound weight class. “And he 
gives me reasons. If I lose a match, he 
doesn’t come up to me afterward and 
say that I didn’t look good. I know I 
didn’t look good. He’ll tell me the posi- 
tive, something I did better than before, 
something to watch for next time. 

“That kind of coaching helps me. 
That makes me want to work harder.” 

Denney, 47, is a Nebraska native 
who grew up north of Clearwater, a 
town situated along the Elkhorn River 
almost midway between Norfolk and 
O’Neill. He grew up on a farm where 
his mother still lives. 

He wrestled in high school, but not 
at Clearwater — the school didn’t offer 
the sport. 

“The other kids, the ones who went 
to Neligh, they told us about wrestling,” 
Denney said. 

He remembers the four years he 
wrestled in the heavyweight division at 
Neligh for Roger Barry, whom he 
called a tremendous coach. He remem- 


bers picking corn after school to help 
raise money for new wrestling mats to 
replace the high school’s old horsehair 
and canvas throw mats. 

In college, Denney played football 
and wrestled at Dakota Wesleyan 
University in Mitchell, S.D. He lettered 
in both sports all four years, and in 
1988 was inducted into the Dakota 
Wesleyan Athletic Hall of Fame. He’s 


also listed in the Nebraska Wrestling 
Hall of Fame. 

His 26 years of coaching began with 
five years at Omaha South High School. 
He went on to Omaha Bryan, coaching 
there five years before the opportunity 
at UNO emerged. His high school 
coaching accomplishments earned him 
a place in the Metro Wrestling Coaches’ 
Hall of Fame. 

He continued playing football after 
college, turning in seven years as an 
offensive and defensive lineman for the 


UNO’s Mike Denney takes a hands-on approach to coaching. 
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Omaha Mustangs semi-professional 
team, once a part of the Continental 
Football League. His only regret, he 
said, is the time he had to be away from 
his family. 

Denney and his wife, Bonnie, have 
three children: Rocky, 22; Michealene, 
20; and Luke, 16. 

“Back then, I taught and coached 
high school football, wrestling and track 


during the day, then I’d practice with 
the Mustangs out at Boys Town from 
seven to nine every evening,” he said. 
“I'd be gone at dawn and not get home 
until 10 that night. That’s to say I 
wasn’t home very much. I have to hand 
it to Bonnie for putting up with that so 
well for so long.” 

Denney said he was flattered when 
offered the UNO coaching job. 

“There was a great tradition here 
already in place before I came along, 
having won the national title in the 
NAIA,” he said. “I felt privileged to 
have the chance to keep the tradition 
going.” 

In 1980, Denney’s first season as 
UNO’s coach, the Mavs finished 12th 
in the NCAA Division II nationals. The 
next year, UNO finished third and 
Denney was named the NCAA Division 
II Coach of the Year for the first time. 

His record coming into this season 
was 133-61-5. 

UNO Athletic Director Dave Cox 
said Denney has done more than simply 
continue the UNO tradition. 

“He’s become the benchmark of our 
tradition here,” he said. “He is an out- 
standing teacher of technique. He has 
rare qualities, and he has the ability to 
instill those qualities into his teams.” 

Denney has left his mark off the mat 
as well, as a competitor in the National 
Masters Judo Championships. As a 
third-degree black belt in judo, he won 
the national title at 209 pounds in 1982. 
He introduced the first self-defense 
class at UNO 15 years ago, and contin- 


Maverick wrestling has benefitted on and off the mat since Denney 
became coach. 


ues to teach judo and self-defense there. 

“T think of myself as a teacher,” 
Denney said. “The reward is seeing 
your athletes do well.” 

Cox said Denney may underesti- 
mate the influence he’s had on the sport 
of wrestling and the young men who 
compete for him. 

“It’s been a real pleasure for me to 
see the number of graduates who come 
back into his office and seek time with 
him,” he said. “He’s not only had an 
impact on the sport, but he’s had an 
impact on lives.” 

Lim Prim, a senior All-America 
wrestler ranked third nationally at 118, 
called Denney “the type of coach who 
cares.” 

“He’s the you-come-first, father- 
type of coach,” Prim said. 

Costanzo, who posted a 35-7 record 
last season at 134 pounds, said Denney 


is a friend, not just a coach. 

“When I’m on the mat, nobody is 
behind me more than he is,” said 
Costanzo, a three-time letterman. “Off 
the mat, he’s there for me, too.” 

Providing encouragement and 
opportunities is more important than 
winning every meet, Denney said. 

“For me to get these young men to 
reach their maximum potential, whether 
it be through training or competition or 
just through positive feedback, that’s 
providing them an opportunity,” he 
said. “They have to take the next step. 
They have to take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

“Once the opportunities exist, then 
it’s up to me to provide the encourage- 
ment. Sometimes, they have a hard time 
seeing how much they’ve progressed. I 
try to offer them a realistic look at 
things. I tell them, ‘OK, so we took a 


step backward today. We’ll take two 
steps forward next time.’ 

“When they’re struggling, those are 
special times, special opportunities for 
me. They’ ve worked so hard and put so 
much into it. If I can step in and give 
them some hope and encouragement at 
that moment, and then watch them go 
on and succeed, that’s the joy I take out 
of it.” 

Denney makes it a point to tell his 
wrestlers at the beginning of each 
season that the sport will bring out the 
best and worst in them. As the season 
progresses, he works with them as indi- 
viduals as well as a team. He gets them 
to improve their techniques and their 
training habits. He pushes each to 
improve his strength and endurance, 
both physically and mentally. 

Practices are intense, but he sup- 
ports them throughout the process. For 
example, when the team runs laps in the 
Fieldhouse, it is divided into two 
groups: “fast” and “lightning fast.” 

“T don’t like to call anybody slow,” 
Denney said with a smirk. “I don’t think 
that’s very positive.” 

“He works us hard,” Kizzee said. 
“But at this level of competition, that’s 
exactly what we need. It’s not a job for 
me. I look forward to coming to prac- 
tice.” 

Brian Zanders, last season’s North 
Central Conference champion at 158, 
calls Denney tough, but fair. 

“He makes you want to do good, not 
just for him but for yourself, too,” he said. 

Positive self-esteem is one result of 
success in wrestling, Denney said 

“Wrestling takes a great work 
ethic,” he said. “It’s very physically and 
mentally demanding. You go out one- 
on-one and there’s a winner and a loser. 
Don’t get me wrong; I’m not trying to 
take anything away from team sports. 
I’ve played them and they’re great. But 
in wrestling, how you perform is entire- 
ly up to you. You can’t blame anybody 
but yourself. 

“When you’re out there in front of a 
cheering crowd and you step on the mat 
with your opponent, it’s really the ulti- 
mate test. In the end, only one will get 
his hand raised.” 

He paused, apparently enjoying the 
mental image of the victorious athlete. 

“It'll take you right to the edge,” he 
concluded a moment later. “I like that.” 
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MAKER OF 


Somewhere within the stone walls 
and on the hardwood floors strewn with 
mats of Omaha’s Cahoy’s Gymnastics 
Training Center, there lies a secret. 

It’s not just any run-of-the-mill 
secret that anyone can share or take part 
in, nor is it one which just anyone can 
understand or appreciate. In fact, it’s so 
secret and so embedded in the very tradi- 
tion, history and success of the gymnasi- 
um Cahoy founded 37 years ago, even 
he isn’t quite sure what it is. 

Cahoy does have a theory about the 
secret, as to how and why his gymnas- 
tics school has produced so many world- 
class gymnasts — the majority of whom 
come from Omaha. 


In his experience of working with 
and instructing these Nebraska athletes, 
he offers the strong Midwestern work 
ethic and determined attitude as an 
explanation. 

“Is it really important that a reason 
be found?” said Cahoy, who was bitten 
by the gymnastics bug at age 5 as a com- 
petitor for south Omaha’s Sokol 
Gymnastics. “I guess it’s just one of 
those unexplainable phenomenon that 
you don’t question. You just observe 
and appreciate and hope that it continues 
to happen.” 

The list of former students and com- 
petitors from Cahoy’s gym who went on 
to national and international acclaim is a 
long one. But right there at the top is Jim 


Hartung, a south Omaha athlete who 
earned a spot on the Cahoy’s son, Phil 
Cahoy, Jr. Right behind him is Jim 
Hartung, another south Omaha athlete 
who went on to win NCAA individual 
and team championships for the 
Nebraska Cornhuskers. 

Both also earned spots on the U.S. 
Olympic team. 

The elder Cahoy remembers his son 
and Hartung as similar gymnasts who 
developed into champions under differ- 
ent circumstances and outlooks toward 
the sport. 

“There are two types of athletes, no 
matter what the sport,” Cahoy said. 
“Those who excel out of natural athleti- 


cism and talent, and those who reach 
their full potential through hard work, 
dedication and hours of practice. In this 
regard, Phil and Jim were very different 
gymnasts. 

“Jim was a natural athlete, someone 
who tried a move once or twice and hit it 
right away, whereas Phil achieved 
success by practicing moves, releases, 
whatever, over and over until he felt he 
could do it no better.” 

That’s not to say both gymnasts 
didn’t have some of both types of athlete 
inside them, Cahoy said. 

“Jim was every bit as much a hard 
worker as anyone else, and Phil was an 
outstanding athlete in his own right,” he 
said. “Phil accomplished the most with 


the least amount of ability, and I still 
believe if Jim had Phil’s determination, 
he could have been the top gymnast in 
the world.” 

In the seasons leading to the 1980 
Summer Olympics in Moscow, the 
younger Cahoy and Hartung would 
swap NCAA all-around titles at 
Nebraska under Coach Francis Allen 
while excelling in their individual 
events. Hartung’s specialties were the 
parallel bars, still rings and vault, while 
Cahoy carved his niche on the pommel 
horse and floor exercise. 

When the time came to showcase 
their talents on the world stage in 
Moscow, they were denied the opportu- 


nity because of politics. Then-President 
Jimmy Carter decided that the United 
States would boycott the Moscow 
Olympics in protest the Soviet Union’s 
invasion of Afghanistan several months 
earlier. 

“Even though they said they weren’t 
upset about the boycott and not getting 
to compete, | could tell that it hurt them 
deeply,” Cahoy said. “When you work 
day-in and day-out with these athletes 
and witness the hard work and time the 
put in to achieve greatness, you know 
that they are disappointed, no matter 
what they might say.” 

It wasn’t until 1984, when the 
Summer Olympics were hosted in Los 
Angeles, that the same athletes denied 
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competition four years earlier were able 
to perform for the world — minus the 
Soviet Union and its Eastern European 
allies, who returned the boycott favor 
that year. 

All was not lost for Hartung, who 
earned a spot on the U.S. team and was 
regarded as one of the world’s finest 
gymnasts coming into the Olympics. He 
wound up winning a team gold medal 
with Bart Conner, Tim Daggett, Mitch 
Gaylord, Scott Johnson (another 
Husker) and Peter Vidmar. 

But there was a noticeable absence 
from the U.S. team: Phil Cahoy Jr. 

When he was not allowed to 
compete in 1980, Cahoy remained active 
in gymnastics for two years, but elected 
to bypass the national meet and continue 
pursuit of his career in medicine. After 
years of working with his son and living 
with him outside the sport, the elder 
Cahoy began to sense that missing the 
opportunity to compete and stand atop 
the medal awards platform with some of 
his friends and teammates was difficult 
for his son to live with. 

“He took it really hard,’ Cahoy said. 
“He'd worked so hard to attain what he 
had and then when the 1980 Olympics 
fell through, I think he always felt that 
was probably his last chance to prove 
where he belonged against the world’s 
best. 

“But like the true champion that he 
is, he was equally happy for the national 
team, and especially for Jim.” 

For Cahoy’s Gymnastics Training 
Center, the ensuing years produced some 
of the country’s top male talent. Among 
those who trained at Cahoy’s were 


«The lure of big-money sports 
attracts many of our top athletes, 


and that limits the numbers who get 


involved Ino 


nastics and tennis. It’s really a 


shame.” ~ Phil Cahoy, She 


Richard Grace, Dennis Harrison and 
Chuck Schmelka, all of whom went on 
to compete for the Huskers and earn 
spots on the national team. 

Chris Swircek, another gymnast who 
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er sports, such as gym- 


trained under Cahoy, 
was awarded a gym- 
nastics scholarship 
from San Jose State. 
Jesus Vazques, another 
Cahoy product, com- 
peted at the University 
of Northern lowa and 
is now the gymnastics 
coach at Illinois State 
University. 

In the late 1980s 
and early 1990s, the 
number of gymnasts 
seeking instruction has 
declined, both in 
Omaha and nationally. 
Cahoy said he was 
troubled by the trend, 
and thought it could 
eventually harm the 
country’s collegiate 
gymnastics programs. 
In fact, some already 
have been forced to 
drop the sport due to 
lack of funding. 

“That's the problem 
with gymnastics in the 
United States,” Cahoy said. “It is only 
accessible to a small margin of athletes, 
which means that some who go on to 
compete in other sports, like basketball, 
football and baseball — because they are 
more accessible sports — may ultimately 
be better suited for gymnastics. 

“But they never get the chance to 
find out.” 

Cahoy said athletes in other coun- 
tries have access to all sports, so they 
can find the best match. 

“In the United States, I 
guess that’s the dilemma for 
many sports today,” he said. 
“The lure of big-money 
sports attracts many of our 
top athletes, and that limits 
the numbers who get 
involved in other sports, 
such as gymnastics and 
tennis. It’s really a shame.” 

With few Nebraska high 
schools taking the time and 
money to support gymnas- 
tics teams, the number of gymnasts 
coming through Cahoy’s doors during 
the last few years has increased. Two of 
Cahoy’s students in particular hold 
promise, he said: 17-year-old Shawn 


Contreres of Ralston and 15-year-old 
Lance Holly from Idaho. 

Even though the two young gym- 
nasts have bright futures, Cahoy said, 
both need to develop more strength to 
compete at the college level. 

“If they were female gymnasts at the 
stage of development they’re at now, no 
one would even bother with training 
them and making them better gymnasts,” 
he said. “But with males, they develop 
and mature into better gymnasts as they 
get older and stronger.” 

One added element Cahoy has added 
to his gymnastics training repertoire is 
the Tumble Bus — a converted school 
bus that provides a mobile means for 
young, prospective gymnasts to get 
involved and gain interest in the sport. 

The bus also is a fun way to get out 
into the community and spread the 
message that gymnastics is indeed an 
exciting sport, Cahoy said. 

“One of the problems with gymnas- 
tics is that parents have to bring their 
children to the gym in order to practice 
and train, so we meet them halfway and 
bring the gym to them,” Cahoy said. 

To Cahoy, it’s just another way of 
getting the secret out. a 
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Like a vintage 
wine, Lori 
Endicott keeps 
getting better 
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HEN Lori ENDICOTT’S 
days of playing vol- 
leyball for the 
Neenber ‘a. stk. a 
Cornhuskers ended in 1988, 
her career was just beginning. 

Playing setter for 
Nebraska from 1985-88, 
Endicott made a name for 
herself, both on the volleyball 
court and in the classroom. 
Her collegiate accomplish- 
ments read like a wish list for 
amateur volleyball players 
everywhere. 

As a senior, Endicott 
earned first-team  All- 
America honors, after being 
named to the second team a 
year earlier. She also was 
chosen to the GTE Academic 
All-America First Team. 
Endicott was a first-team 
All-Big Eight selection as a 


junior and senior, was named 
the conference’s Player of 
the Year both of those 
seasons and received two 
Phillips 66 Big Eight All- 
Academic awards — all while 
helping lead the Huskers to 
four consecutive Big Eight 
championships. 

Endicott is one of only 
three Husker volleyball 
players to have their numbers 
retired. Her No. 2 was retired 
in 1992, joining Cathy Noth’s 
No. 11 and Karen Dahlgren’s 
No. 13. 

Since finishing her eligi- 
bility at Nebraska, through, 
Endicott has not dropped out 
of the limelight. Quite the 
contrary. She has become a 
recognized name throughout 
the world volleyball com- 
munity. 


After accepting an invita- 
tion to join the U.S. National 
Team in January 1989, 
Endicott began to propel her 
game to a world-class level. 
In 1990, she was the setter 
for the bronze medal-winning 
U.S. team at the World 
Championships. In 1991, she 
was named to the World All- 
Star squad after sweeping a 
pair of matches from the 
Soviet Union at the World 
Gala. 

Endicott also was a 
member of the U.S. Olympic 
team in the 1992 Summer 
Games in Barcelona, Spain, 
where the United States cap- 
tured the bronze medal. She 
was named “Best Setter” at 
the Games. 

Despite her success in 
world-level competition, 


Lori Endicott displays the form that earned her “Best Setter” honors at the 
1992 Summer Olympics. 


Endicott said, she sometimes 
misses playing the college 
game. 

“T really miss the fan 
support, especially playing in 
Nebraska, which has some of 
the best fan support in the 
country,” she said. “Playing 
for the U.S. team, a lot of 
people aren’t as familiar with 
the program, and the follow- 
ing isn’t as good.” 

Endicott also misses her 
friend Terry Pettit, 
Nebraska’s coach, whom she 
still tries to visit with several 
times a year. 

Although she did not 
finish her degree in athletic 
training and corporate fitness 
at UNL — she is one year 
short — she plans to after the 
1996 Summer Olympic 
Games in Atlanta. 


Does that mean 
Endicott’s retirement from 
volleyball? 


“Well, maybe,” she said. 
“I’m not sure what my life 
holds for me after “96.” 

At the moment, her life 
holds the beginning of her 
recent marriage to Mark 
Vandersnick, whom she met 
at the university and dated for 
more than six years. Having 
been together for so long, 
Endicott and Vandersnick are 
well aware of the taxing 
training and touring schedule 
that sometimes keeps the 
team on the road for as many 
as 150 days a year, and often 
out of the country. 

Right now, at least for 
volleyball, Endicott’s main 
priority is earning a spot on 
the 1996 U.S. Olympic team. 
She said her quickness and 
strength are her main assets, 
and hopes they are enough to 
get her to her second 
Olympic Games. 

“T know there will be a lot 
of competition from the 
national team and others,” 
she said. “But I’ve always 
faced competition. It won't 
be any different this time.” 
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A Family Affair in Battle Creek, 
the Schnitzlers Have Become an Institution 


OB SCHNITZLER DOESN’T 
look like a coaching 
legend. He doesn’t act 
like one, either. 

At age 55 and with graying 
hair, spectacles and a soft 
demeanor, Schnitzler seems 
more apt to woo his grandchil- 
dren to sleep than to wow his 
teams to success. 

Success is exactly what 
Schnitzler has brought to Battle 
Creek High School for years. 
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For those unfamiliar with 
Schnitzler’s record, make no 
mistake — among northeast 
Nebraska allies and oppo- 
nents, this man is Paul 
Bunyun and his Battle Creek 
teams are the Blue Ox — 
steady and unmoving. Battle 
Creek’s football, girls’ bas- 
ketball and track teams have 
been the model of consistency 
for the past 32 years, either 
winning state titles or finish- 


ing second 22 times. Through 
graduating faces and changes 
in the games, Schnitzler has 
remained the constant figure 
on the sidelines, courtside or 
track infield throughout. 
That’s not to say Battle 
Creek didn’t enjoy prosperity 
before young Schnitzler’s 
arrival in 1962. Nor was he 
an instant success. His first 
two seasons as the school’s 
football coach resulted in 4-4 


and 5-4 records. But by the 
end of his third year at the 
Braves helm, however, 
Schnitzler had begun to build 
the framework of a Class C 
dynasty. 

The Braves finished 8-1 
that year and since 1962 have 
compiled a 258-64-7 record. 

“Football was always a 
mainstream thing here in 
Battle Creek,” Schnitzler said. 
“Not to be successful in foot- 


ball was an unusual situation. : 
The problem they talked : 
about before I got here was : 
that every four years we'd go 
undefeated. So that was the | 
kind of pressure I had going : 


into it as a young coach.” 


Schnitzler came to Battle ; 
Creek via Wayne State | 
College, where he excelled in : 
football, track and his first : 
athletic love, baseball. With ‘ 
his heart set on the lure of the - 
diamond, he tried his hand at : 
semi-professional baseball in 


Florida. Although his heart 


was willing, baseball execu- : 
tives weren’t as enthusiastic © 


and told Schnitzler he had 


two strikes against him being | 


21 years old and married. 


Schnitzler’s loss became : 
: that Schnitzler has spent 

With his baseball dream ° 
sidetracked, Schnitzler turned : 
to an old reliable for guidance : 
— Max Lundstrom. The | 
Wayne State assistant coach : 
had recruited Schnitzler to ° 
play football for the Wildcats - 
and was pivotal in landing the : 
22-year-old the Battle Creek © 
job. Lundstrom’s influence ; 
goes far beyond impacting : 
Schnitzler’s professional : 
career. His presence also pro- : 
foundly affected Schnitzler | 
: ball scholarships to the 

“I remember when I first : 
met Max I was working on : 
the car in my father’s : 
garage,” Schnitzler said. “I | 
crawled out from underneath - 
the car. My hands were plum : 
full of oil and Max offered his : 
hand, and I said let me go in : 
and wash off. He said, ‘I | 
wouldn’t offer it if I didn’t - 
want to shake your hand.’ I : 
thought that was a great moti- | 
When he | 


Battle Creek’s gain. 


personally. 


vational tool. 
offered a hand, he meant it.” 


He enjoys meeting people 


and visiting with them as 
much as possible. 
His sincerity is felt by 


well. 


“He gives us 100 percent, : 
sO we can’t give any less than : 


100 percent back to him,” 


senior basketball player Tom | 


Uhlir said. 


A large portion of the | 


mutual respect that exists 
between Schnitzler and his 
athletes stems from his own 
work ethic. It’s not unusual to 
find Schnitzler scribbling out 
plays on a crumpled napkin 
or staying up until 5 a.m. fol- 
lowing a game to review film. 

The community's 
lunchtime cafe chatter has it 


many sleepless Thursday 
nights prior to Friday games. 

“He tries to be a perfec- 
tionist,” said Robb Schnitzler, 
one of two Schnitzler sons. 
“More than winning, he hates 
to lose. He’s always trying to 
out-do the other coach.” 

As one of six Schnitzler 
children, Robb knows all 
about his father’s days as an 
athlete. The drive his father 
instilled eventually landed 
Robb and brother Craig foot- 


University of Nebraska foot- 
ball team. A running back at 
Battle Creek, Robb played 
wingback and split end for 
the Cornhuskers. 

“T learned a lot from him,” 
Robb said. “He brought the 
best out of me without being 
any harder on me. Whatever 
he’s coached, he’s been suc- 
cessful at. Nobody’s success- 
ful without paying the price, 
and the kids have paid the 


: price. So have the parents.” 

That first meeting with | 
Lundstrom still carries over © 
as Schnitzler warmly offers : 
his hand, and chooses to sit : 
on a metal chair rather than : 
hug the wooden desk that : 
occupies the coach’s office. - 


That dedication reached a 
pivotal point in 1978 when 
Schnitzler and his coaching 
staff developed an overall 
agenda aimed at pointing 
Battle Creek athletics in the 
same direction. The “unity 


program,” as it’s called, | 
: included a spring training : 
camp along with rigorous : 
: conditioning and weight 
Battle Creek’s athletes as | 


training schedules. 


“You try to lift as much as 


: you can. Coach expects us to 
: lift. He doesn’t plan on us © 
: playing if you don’t lift.” 
“Of the coaches that met — 


that year, none of us would 
have ever dreamt that this 
would have happened at 
Battle Creek High School,” 


* Schnitzler said. “For it to 
“The weight room is a big : 
bonus for us,” Uhlir said. : 


happen, you have to have a 
lot of kids in the community 
who believe in it, and you 
have to have the parents 
believe in our program and 


: stand behind it. Its the most 


important thing we’ve ever 


Bob Schnitzler’s guidance as athletic director has 
benefitted all of Battle Creek’s teams. 
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Battle Creek girls’ basketball has enjoyed success 
for as long as Schnitzler has been coach. 


done in our life.” 

Schnitzler’s dedication to 
Battle Creek is not limited to 
the athletic department. In 
fact, he could be described 
not only as a builder of teams, 


but also as a builder of the © 


community. 

Since arriving in Battle 
Creek, Schnitzler has built 30 
homes during the summer 
months either in Battle Creek 
or for his six children in 
nearby communities. 

“He just built one for us,” 
Robb said. “He enjoys that. 
He’s always out to try and 
better himself.” 

The elder Schnitzler and 
his wife, Lorraine, also 
worked at bettering their chil- 
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dren. As might be expected, 
the result was a success. 

Besides Robb and Craig, 
the Schnitzler’s have four 
daughters — Sandra, Jean, 
Linda and Mary. All four 
competed for their father on 
the girls’ basketball and track 
teams, and all have gone on 
to mold successful profes- 
sional careers. 

Linda and Mary contin- 
ued their athletic success at 
Wayne State College, where 
they combined to score more 
than 3,600 points for the 
women’s basketball team. 
Linda also earned All- 
America track honors at 
Wayne State, and Mary was 
named Miss Nebraska in the 


1993 state beauty pageant. 

“T felt it was a great honor 
to have coached my six chil- 
dren,” Schnitzler said. “They 
were gym rats back then. We 
entered into the punt, pass and 
kicks when they had them and 
all the Elks free-throw con- 
tests. | mean, we were in 
everything that showed up. So 
by the time they got into high 
school they were really 
immune to athletics. 

“We really had the kids 
involved when they were 
very young because we felt 
that they had to be great ath- 
letes in order to prove they 
belonged on the team. As the 
years went on, each one was 
able to develop into a great 
high school athlete at Battle 
Creek.” 

That early development 
took most of the onus off of 
the Schnitzler children’s 
backs. But, Robb said, he still 
could feel the watchful eye of 
the community on his back. 

“Some thought I was 
playing because I was the 
coach’s kid,” he said. “That 
was more pressure than any- 
thing else.” 

The family game plan 
also included minimal doses 
of athletic chatter in the 
household — except during 
playoffs. Even then, the 
chatter was light. 

“When I got home at 
night, I didn’t feel like there 
was any extra pressure,” Robb 


said. “I really have to compli- : 


ment him (his father) on that. 
I never felt he treated us dif- 
ferently growing up. As kids 
we knew what was expected 
of us. He got the best out of 
me and he got the best out of 
his other kids as well.” 

At age 55, Schnitzler 
hopes to spend at least 
another five years coaching 


the football, girls basketball : 


and track teams. 
In girls 

Schnitzler’s teams have com- 

piled 359-49 record during 21 


basketball, 


years, including five state 
championships and a record 
11 consecutive appearances 
in the state tournament. 

Lately, there are signs of a 
kinder, gentler Bob Schnitzler. 

“Boy, he doesn’t yell as 
much,” Robb said. “He’s not 
as vocal as he used to be. 
When he raised his voice, you 
knew what you had to do. He 
could change your mind in a 
hurry.” 

However, Robb said, that 
part of the change could have 
occurred as a result of a pan- 
creatitus attack his father suf- 
fered last year. 

Schnitzler attributes his 
softened demeanor to some- 
thing else. 

“When I was young, I 
was tough and mean,” he 
said. “I didn’t know all that 
much about the sport com- 
pared to now. Everybody 
says I’ve gone soft, but I’m 
still a little tough. The only 
ones who know you are 
going soft are the people in 
the community, because 'm 
coaching their sons now. A 
lot of them think I was a lot 
harder on them than I was on 
their sons. 

“Now, you teach tech- 
nique, and by teaching tech- 
nique you're seeing a better 
game out on the field, a 
cleaner game. I think being a 
mean coach, or a tough 
coach, was because that was 
the way the game was 
designed. And now the game 
is designed to be a technician, 
and I feel I have adjusted.” 

Mean or soft, Schnitzler 
maintains the same impact. His 
presence was best felt during 
his absence last football season 
in a game against Elkhorn 
Valley, when Battle Creek 
won 20-0. Schnitzler was at 
home recuperating from his 
bout with pancreatitus. 

“It was kind of like 
having your best player out 
of the game,” said Travis 
Humphrey, a team member. 
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ERE’S A QUESTION FOR 
you: What do you think : 


is the most overused 


school nickname in : 


Nebraska high school sports? 
Before guessing, you 


should know there are 94 in : 


use and close to half of those 


are unique to only one school. : 


That narrows the field consid- 
erably and since you probably 
weren't prepared for this pop 
quiz, I'll help you along with 
another clue: The most popular 
mascot in the state has a tail, is 
warm-blooded, walks on four 
legs and growls. 

As you formulate your 
answer, I'll explain why I even 
bother to write about this. You 
see, as a young boy, I had a 
serious identity crisis. I wanted 
to be a Maroon. If your mind 
draws a blank on that one, then 


you’ ve dialed into the problem. ° 


I had no idea what a Maroon 
was, and I really didn’t care. 
I simply wanted to be one. 
When I tagged along with 
Dad to the Friday night game, I 
would hear “ . 


At that point, the band would 


play and grownups would 
jump to their feet, dwarfing my 


58 


view to an occasional glimpse : 
of a speedy crewcut zipping - 
down the floor. I knew the - 


Maroons were out there and 
that they were having a dizzy- 
ing effect on everybody, 
including my father. 

Then I would hear the 


radio announcer the next ° 
morning referring in gushy - 
terms to the “Maroon Stars of : 
the Week” on a show brought : 
to us “by the following com- | 
munity sponsors of Maroon : 


athletics.” I didn’t think to 


: question Dad about the essence 
of a Maroon. It wasn’t neces- | 
: sary. Everybody loved the : 
Maroons, so I wanted to be 


one. 
The years went by, and at 


last I was old enough to slip on | 
the hallowed uniform and play ° 
my heart out for the school. It : 
was my turn to hear the : 
announcer bellow the name - 
“Maroons.” It was my turn to | 
hear the band play. It was my : 


turn to hear the parents cheer 
and applaud. 


And that’s when it hap- ; 


pened. Just as my childhood 
dream was about to become 


reality, a question emerged : 
from somewhere in my student : 


body: What is a Maroon? 


It was a simple question, © 


straightforward and fertile with 
seeds of rebellion. 


Our teachers did not have ; 


the answer. Our parents could 


only say “That’s the way it’s | 


always been.” And my late- 


1960s-generation classmates : 
: exacted nonconformity. When 
.. And here : 
come the Fighting Maroons!” | 


name “Red Raiders.” 
Imagine the confusion 


knowing in my heart that I was © 
a “Maroon,” unsure exactly : 
what that was, and equally - 
: unsure of my assumed identity - 
as a “Red Raider” — which, by : 
the way, was never fully : 


defined to us, either. 


schizophrenic dilemma. 


athletes in the state who are 


Cavalier from 


Pender? 


Kenesaw wonder why the 


name basis. 


to hang his or her hat on? 


in Minden 


be quinella wagering on the 
games? 


Do the Roosters in 


: Milligan really have something 

at last I looked in the mirror : 
with uniform in place, my ~ 
jersey bore the newly elected : 


to crow about? 


Does it make sense to you 
that the Beavers reside in St. - 
: Edward while Beaver City is : 
: the home to the Bearcats? 


And if York has the Dukes, 
shouldn’t Alliance counter 
with the Ambassadors? No, for 
the same reason the athletes in 
the “Big A” are Bulldogs, 
which brings us back to the 


: original question. 

I like to think my lackluster 
career can be explained by this 
school sports? 

This is why I’m concerned : 
about impressionable young - 
- to guess the second-most- 
dreaming of the day they will 
storm the court bearing the : 
identity of their school’s - 
favored nickname. Do you : 
really think the up-and-coming - 
Chanticleer in Ord really © 
~ understands what’s behind the — 
- name? Or, for that matter, the 
Wahoo | 
Neumann? And what about the — 
young Pendragon who lives in : 
same animal that makes 
Will the Blue Devil from | 
- “Tigers” rule the high school 
Devils from Clarkson are Red? ~ 

The Jeff in Fairbury may 
not be clear on why other ° 
teams don’t operate on a first- : 


What is the most overused 
nickname in Nebraska high 


If you answered 
“Bulldogs,” you’ ve managed 


popular choice. Twenty 
Nebraska high schools 
embrace that pug-faced mutt 
with the bowed legs as their 
identity on the playing field or 
court. Just behind that soar the 
“Eagles,” the preference for 19 
schools. 

But the leading choice, the 
favorite that has grabbed the 
mascot issue by the tail, is the 


Frosted Flakes a winner. 


mascot ranks in Nebraska. At 
game time, whatever the sport, 
there will be as many as 25 
teams around the Cornhusker 


: State staring down opponents 

Does the Antler from ° 
Elkhorn really have something : 
- learned from childhood story- 

How can they be called the : 
Greyhounds in Hildreth while © 
they’re the | 
: Whippets? And what if the ° 
Bunnies of Benson were in the - 
: same conference? Would there : 
> going to worry about it. After 
: all, ’'m still Marooned on my 


through the eye of the Tiger. 
Why is this? We’ve 


books that lions are king, but 
only three schools in the state 
line up with that notion. The 
stripes have it, but for no 
apparent reason. 

But that’s OK. I’m not 


own little island of identity dis- 
tress. 

My advice to young ath- 
letes is this: Don’t question 
your school’s nickname. Ask 
not from where it came, albeit 


: too tame or one in the same. ‘\\! 
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